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For over 90 years 


through good times and 
bad, the financial strength 
of the “Royal” has been 
tried and tested by many 
causes and crises. 





Its standing has never 
been so high as it is 
to-day. 
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PALACE 


HOTEL TORQUAY 


comes tnto (ks own 









It is rather difficult for the inhabitants of these islands to 
realise that they have a Riviera of their very own, and an all- 
the-year-round hotel that is quite without a rival in this or 
any other country. 








Why not decide to come down for a week-end (packing as for 
a month) and sample the quiet luxury, the expert service, the 
unusually good food and wines, and the many amenities that 
only this hotel can offer you? 








Where else is there to go in England at this time of the year, 
anyway? 

The terms include golf, in the hotel grounds and 
on the Churston course, hard and covered tennis 
courts, squash, badminton, croquet, bozels, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, sun lounges, 
dancing, talking pictures, entertain- 
ments, cabarets. 


Telephone: 
Torquay 2271 
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N OTABLE NUMBERS 


ye CHARLES DICKENS’ BIRTHPLACE —No. 393, Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth — here wos born that son of an obscure navy clerk, 
who was later to earn enduring fame with his great novels. 





In a different connection, fame has been earned by 
that other notable number—Player's No. 3. In the 
world of cigarettes, No, 3 is acknowledged to be 
supreme for mellowness, for distinction of flavour and 
aroma—in short, for finer ouality. 


PLAYER'S 


PLAYER'S - 
No. 3 are ss 
supplied 3 
either plain 3 


sf in obey EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


tipped so ask 
for which 





you preter 





50 For 33 





> 20 For 1/4 50 TINS (plain onty) 3/4 . 
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se ESPERANCE BAY’ 
CRUISES 
1938 


The delightful itineraries for this seventh season 
of “ Esperance Bay ” Cruises and inexpensive rates 
provide not only the healthiest of holidays in the 
pure air of the Sunshine Seas but also an opportunity 
of seeing distant ports, peoples and customs other- 
wise inaccessible to those of moderate means; 


ATLANTIC ISLES CRUISE—JULY 16 to 29—£12 
Tilbury, Gibraltar, Casablanca, Teneriffe, Madeira, 
Southampton. 


NORTH AFRICA CRUISE 

ULY 30 to AUG. 12—£12 
Southampton, Lisbon, Algiers, Gibraltar, Casablanca; 
Southampton. 


FLORAL ISLES CRUISE—AUG. 13 to 26—£12 
Southampton, St. Michael’s (Azores), Madeira, 
Casablanca, Lisbon, Southampton. 


SOUTHERN PORTS CRUISE 

AUG, 27 to SEPT. 10—£12 10s. 
Southampton, Gibraltar, Madeira, Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Lisbon, Tilbury. 








Write for Illustrated 
“ Esperance Bay" folder. 


LA 
THE W.T.A me hPa gt SPECIALISTS, 
28 Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1 
(Vic. 6611) 
49 Cannon Street, E.C. 4 (City 6794) 
32 Corporation Street, Manchester (Blackfriars 2855) 


and agents throughout the country 
























Every boy and girl in the National Children’s Home is there 
So many 
applications are received to help little people in distress 


because of some sad or tragic circumstance, 


that only the most needy can be admitted. In supporting 
this work you can be sure you are assisting those who 
are really deserving of your sympathy end support. 











NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


ief Offices; HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON + Stephenson 1869) AND ORPHANA 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Cadman Committee’s report on Civil Aviation is a 
vindication of the wisdom of the House of Commons, 
whose criticisms in the course of a debate last November 
compelled the Government to appoint the committee of 
enquiry. Its members have done their work well, showing 
themselves thorough in their diagnosis, unrestrained by 
respect of persons in their comments, and constructive and 
comprehensive in their proposals. The suspicion that much 
was wrong with civil aviation in this country is abundantly 
confirmed. It has clearly been pushed on one side at the 
Ministry, concentration on military needs being no doubt 
the explanation but not an adequate excuse, and Imperial 
Airways, which draws a large subsidy from the Government 
and with the help of it paid 9 per cent. on its ordinary shares 
last year, comes in for severe criticism as lacking in enter- 
prise and initiative and intolerant of suggestions from the 
Ministry. The Committee accordingly proposes that Imperial 
Airways be restricted to services to destinations outside 
Europe, European services being entrusted to British 
Airways, and a new company controlled by Imperial and 
British being formed to handle London-Paris traffic only. 
There is hardly an activity in the field of civil aviation which 
the committee, which views the whole position “ with 
extreme disquiet” and considers it gives rise to “ more 
than apprehension,” does not visit with severe criticism. 
Route mileage flown by Imperial Airways has decreased 
instead of increased in fourteen years; many of the com- 
pany’s machines are obsolete; British Airways are using 
foreign ’planes ; subsidies are being paid to foreign com- 
Panies to carry British mails to South America. 


* x * * 


The Government is very wisely adopting most of the 
extensive changes proposed by the Committee. The maxi- 
mum subsidy payable to air transport companies is to be 
raised from £1,500,000 to 3,000,000. A Permanent Under- 
Secretary for Air is to be appointed, with special responsibility 


for aircraft research, development and production. The 
Director-General of Civil Aviation will be given the assistance 
of a Deputy Director-General, and a new Director of Civil 
Research will be appointed. The proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State to represent 
civil aviation in the House of Commons is not accepted. 
That is on the whole a wise decision, for it is highly important 
that both the Minister, who happens at the moment to be 
in the House of Lords, and the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary should feel their full responsibility for the proper 
development of civil no less than of military aviation—if 
only for the elementary reason that the more numerous and 
capable civil pilots are,the greater the reserve the Royal Air 
Force will have to draw on in case of need. One personal 
question is manifestly raised by the Cadman Report. Lord 
Swinton, as Minister for Air, has allowed the drastic reorgani- 
sation which the Committee proposes within the Ministry to 
become necessary. He was either unconscious of the need, 
or conscious of it and unable or indisposed to apply a remedy. 
The remedy is now to be applied through the Government’s 
acceptance of the Committee’s report, but not till a position 
has been created to which the Committee refers in language 
of surprising emphasis. It is unfortunate that the Minister 
cannot make his own defence in the debate in the House of 
Commons next week. 


* * * x 


Austria’s Independence 

The delayed reactions of the Berchtesgaden meeting have 
taken the form of a remarkable recrudescence of patriotism 
in Austria, and Dr. Schuschnigg has to all appearance shown 
himself a shrewd judge of the public temper in deciding to 
test the feeling of his country decisively by a plebiscite to 
be taken on Sunday on Austria’s own desire for independence. 
It is a bold stroke, which Herr Hitler will no doubt dislike, 
but which he has no conceivable ground for condemning, 
for the plebiscite is an instrument he has himself utilised 
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repeatedly, and Austrian independence, which Dr. Schusch- 
nigg asks his people to pronounce for, was.definitely affirmed 
in the Austro-German agreement of July, 1936, and definitely 
reaffirmed at Berchtesgaden last month. The result is not 
in doubt, particularly as a large proportion, probably a 
majority, of the noisier Nazi demonstrators will be dis- 
franchised by the decision to confine the voting to citizens 
over 24. In his speech at Innsbruck on Wednesday Dr. 
Schuschnigg made it clear that he would grant the Socialists 
all the concessions accorded to the Nazis within the Fatherland 
Front. Their return to co-operation with the Government 
would change the whole internal situation. But it is not, 
of course, the internal situation that causes anxiety ; Austria 
is fully capable of surmounting her own difficulties, both 
political and economic. Having regard to the external 
possibilities, Dr. Schuschnigg’s courage and _ resolution 
commands unstinted admiration. Mr. Chamberlain could 
help him materially by saying to Herr von Ribbentrop what 
he said on Monday in the House of Commons, that this 
country is far from disinterested in the fortunes of Central 
Europe. 
*x *x x *« 

More Change in France 

Ever since M. Chautemps had to reconstruct his Govern- 
ment, omitting the Socialists from his Cabinet, it has been 
clear that a further reconstruction would be necessary before 
long. ‘France’s financial difficulties are too serious to be 
dealt with by any but summary methods, and summary 
methods cannot be applied except by an administration of 
the widest possible scope. M. Chautemps wants drastic 
powers for dealing with the situation by decree, the Socialists 
are unwilling to grant such powers to a Cabinet in which 
they are not represented, and there seems therefore small 
doubt that before these words are in print M. Chautemps 
will have resigned. The best, probably, that could happen 
to France (and what is the best for France is the best for 
Europe) would be the return of M. Blum as Prime Minister 
with a Cabinet going at least far enough to the Right to 
include M. Reynaud, and possibly so far to the Left as 
to take in at least one Communist. All France realises that 
a comprehensive National Government is essential for 
France, but the various political parties hold tenaciously 
to their imagined rights ; the Socialist vote which withdrew 
M. Blum and his Socialist colleagues from the last Chautemps 
Cabinet is one of the chief causes of the present crisis. In 
the circumstances a swift reconstruction is possible, and it 
is earnestly to be desired, for confusion in France might 
encourage Herr Hitler to dangerous interference in Central 
Europe. 

* * * * 

The Loss of the ‘ Baleares ’ 

_ The writer of an article on a later page describes in detail 
the naval aspects of the Spanish war, and confirms the impres- 
sion that the sinking of the insurgent cruiser ‘ Baleares ’ on 
Sunday in an engagement off Cartagena may have a decisive 
influence on the course of the struggle. Since the war began 
the impotence of the Government fleet has been an immense 
advantage to the insurgents ; and since the deadlock reached 
on land is likely to continue, the most promising possibility 
of forcing an issue was by establishing a blockade and starving 
the Government out, after belligerent rights had been granted 
the insurgents. If, as now seems possible, the Government 
fleet is in a position to put to sea and engage the enemy 
successfully, the danger of a blockade may be finally averted, 
unless indeed it is the insurgents who are blockaded. The 
results are difficult to foresee, for if naval supremacy is lost 
General Franco and his allies may be forced to persist in 
seeking a victory on land, a victory which cannot be achieved 
without considerable additions to the insurgent forces. 
But one successful torpedo-attack does not confer naval 
supremacy on the Government. It still remains to be seen 
whether, as the destruction of the ‘ Baleares’ suggests, the 
Government fleet has been restored to efficiency. 
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SSS ore 
Diplomatic Ice-breakers hicl 
Diplomatic conversations, official and unofficial, gy vat 
making some demand on attention this week. Herr ji 
saw Mr. Hoover on Monday and according to report heat pan 
a characteristically American view on the virtues of dem, ott 
cracy. On Tuesday Lord Perth made his first contact With ME the ¥ 
Count Ciano at Rome, and Herr von Ribbentrop, the Germay 
Foreign Minister, who reached London on W, 
was to see Lord Halifax on Thursday and the Prime Minish, 
on Friday. Of these the Italian conversations are the The 
formal, and to that extent the most important, for there is » Th 
reason to suppose that Herr von Ribbentrop con more 
more at this juncture than a very general exchange of ides fm maye< 
with British Ministers. Nothing, very wisely, has been dy. Mm {face ' 
closed about the subjects to be discussed at Rome. Suovessfy ME sugge: 
negotiations need secrecy at one stage and publicity at anothe, fm has fo 
A proposed concession by one party can often only be justifig fm of th 
as a return for an equivalent concession by the other. Uni fm ¢spi0! 
they are disclosed together, as part of a bargain, one or oth, gm cach 
of them is: certain to be denounced as an unjustifiable gy. murd 
render. What is imperative is that if a draft agreement jim Privy 
reached, which cannot be predicted with: great confidence gi his su 
present, Parliament should satisfy itself abundantly tha jj and i 
is in the interests of this country and of European appeag gm into 
ment. But at this stage the conversations must necessatiy drugs, 
be private. menta 
* x x testim 
China and Japan every 
The war in China continues to show the precarious nature 1005 
of Japan’s military victories. Having advanced to thi °™m 
frozen Yellow River, still stubbornly defended, and by theme ‘st of 
capture of Puchow obtained control of the Puchow-Taiyungm 02 © 
Railway, the Japanese claim to have conquered the whok liquid: 
of Shansi Province. But their effective control exteakgm !uka 
only along the railways and their lines of communication plo 
while the province is infested with thousands of Chines dock, 
irregulars who harass their flank and rear and the bulk a squad. 
the Chinese forces has withdrawn westward. The Govern 
of Kwantung, General Wu Teh-chen, this week asserte/ we 
without qualification that, though Hankow may fall ai 
South China be invaded, Japan could never win the wa; The 
she could not win because to consolidate their victors month 
required the co-operation of the Chinese which wou'd nevjam S#isfa 
be given. The Governor’s confidence may be exaggerate becom 
yet undoubtedly it is founded on a fundamental weakness it decline 
Japan’s methods of bringing peace to China, and something 24° 
of the temper of the Chinese was shown this week in tk decrea 
murder of a Chinese General suspected of willingness to tle "0th 
office under the Japanese. The invaders of China may yt 7 
learn the lesson that past invaders of Russia have h smalles 
impressed on them. mas th 
x * * * than i 
Pastor Niem@ller - a 
National Socialism has shown itself at its worst in tt % Bt 
re-arrest of Pastor Nieméller by the Secret Police, immed srg 






ately after he had stood his trial, had been acquitted ond 
but minor charges, and had served the sentence to which it 
had been condemned. He is now in a concentration cam 
with no charge against him and liable to suffer an indefinit 
term of imprisonment and grave physical suffering. 4 
several letters in The Times this week have shown, even these 
most anxious for friendship with Germany begin to doubt 
friendship is possible so long as such flagrant injustices cot 
tinue. It seems particularly unfortunate that Herr Ribber 
trop’s visit to England should have been preceded by t 
despatch to a concentration camp of a man whom all Eunp 
has learned to admire. But it must be remembered tf 
Pastor Niemidller’s fate is not exceptional. He shares & 
suffering which, with equal injustice, has been inflicted 
Thalmann, Neubauer, Miihsam, Hans Litten and a host 
othe-s ; it is to be hoped that he may be saved from it, 
Ossietzky has been, by the protests of his admirers all of 
the world. What is significant is that the terroristic met 
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———————— 
which previously have been reserved for Communists, Jews, 
Socialists, pacifists and personal enemies, should now be 
applied to a preacher of the Gospel whose. guilt consists 
solely in his Christian faith and fortitude. But that faith 
and fortitude may, in this case as before in the history of 


the world, defeat the ends of injustice. 


* * * * 


The Moscow Trials 

The incidents of the past week at Moscow have, even 
more than those which preceded them, bewildered and dis- 
mayed the Western world. If the evidence is taken at its 
face value, and some at least of it is difficult to reject, it 
suggests that behind the facade of Stalinism the U.S.S.R. 
has for several years been governed by the political methods 
of the Italian Renaissance. Plot, counter-plot, treason, 
espionage, murder, blackmail, counter-revolution, poison, have 
each played their part. Bukharin and Trotsky plotted to 
murder Lenin, Stalin and Sverdloff in 1918, and Rykoff was 
privy to the murder of Kiroff. Yagoda attempted to murder 
his successor Yezhoff by spraying his room with chemicals, 
and impressed Levin and other doctors, by various threats, 
into murdering Gorki and his son by means of pneumonia, 
drugs, bonfires and over-exposure. The absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, and the contradictions and denials in the 
testimony of the accused, justify extreme scepticism at 
every point, though in an atmosphere in which such allega- 
tions are possible any crime may conceivably have been 
committed. The only testimony which carries conviction is 
that of Bukharin, especially in his explanation of how opposi- 
tion to the over-rapid collectivisation of agriculture and the 
liquidation of the peasants led him, with Trotsky, Rykoff, 
Tukachevsky and others, into a general opposition to Stalinism, 
to plots against the régime and to his present position in the 
dock, which no doubt he will only leave to face the firing 
squad. 


* * * * 


More Employment 


The decrease in the unemployment figures by 17,186 last 
month affords small ground for complacency or indeed 
satisfaction. It is usual at this period, when building especially 
becomes more active, for the numbers of those out of work to 
decline. But, although unemployment was reduced by over 
22,000 in the building industry last month, the total net 
decrease for all employment fell short of the corresponding 
monthly decline of last year by as much as 44,000. The 
seasonal reduction for February, this year, is in fact the 
smallest since the incidence of the world economic depression, 
and the total unemployment figures, which are 238,000 more 
than in February last year, are still as high as 1,810,42r. 
The textile industry, especially cotton and rayon, has suffered 
the greatest increase. That nearly 13,000 more cotton 
operatives have lost employment during the last month is 
an indication of the serious condition of that industry. How- 
ever, these total net figures, which show the first reduction 
i unemployment for six months, at least indicate that there 
are no signs as yet of an actual sump. They emphatically do 
hot indicate that the preparation of measures to mitigate or 
offset the effects of a possible trade and business recession are 
unnecessary, 


* * * * 


The Condition of Ireland 


A short series of articles on Ireland in both its domestic 
and its external aspects—both Eire and Ulster—by Derek 
Verschoyle, who has been travelling in Ireland for the past 
two months, will begin in next week’s Spectator. The first 
: ticle will deal with relations between Eire and Great 
“ge and later articles will deal, inter alia, with Partition, 
ligious Discrimination and Personal Freedom, Political, 

onomic and Social Trends. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Monday’s 
debate on the Government’s White Paper relating to Defence 
showed the House of Commons at its best. The spokesmen 
of the various parties and schools of thought gave expression 
to their broad conceptions of what national policy should be. 
No time was wasted in matters of secondary detail and there 
were remarkably few digressions from the main themes. 
These were, firstly, the pace and extent of British rearma- 
ment; secondly, the purposes for which the arms were to 
be used; and thirdly, the cost. The debate opened with 
the most vigorous and probably the most successful speech 
that Mr. Chamberlain has delivered since he became Prime 
Minister. Admittedly he had a much easier task than was 
the case a fortnight ago, for on this occasion he was concerned 
less with our foreign policy than with the means of making 
that policy effective. Nevertheless he went out of his way 
to state that “ although we shall not cease our efforts for an 
appeasement of the position, we ought to make it known that 
our desire for peace does not signify a willingness to pur- 
chase peace today at the price of peace hereafter.” No 
doubt this was his considered answer to the accusations of 
pusillanimity which have been hurled at himself and his 
colleagues from hundreds of platforms during the last two 
week-ends. It was certainly a very different tone from that 
employed by Mr. Chamberlain in his replies to the late 
Foreign Secretary and the Labour vote of censure, when he 
really sounded as if he were adopting the maxim of “ peace 
at almost any price.” 

x * * * 


It was high time that members turned their attention to 
the cost of rearmament. No one suggests that an upper 
limit can now be placed on the expenditure of the Service 
Departments or that their demands should be too jealously 
scrutinised. But the announcement that the figure of 
£1,500 millions, already forecast as the cost of the five-year 
programme, is to be exceeded has come as a shock both 
to Parliament and the public. The taxpayer is at least 
entitled to the assurance that every practicable safeguard 
against profiteering and waste is being employed. As Sir 
Archibald Sinclair pointed out, most people would have 
more confidence on this point if the Government had not 
dismissed quite so cavalierly the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of Armaments. 
A highly effective maiden speech on this subject was delivered 
by Mr. Stokes, the victor of Ipswich. He argued con- 
vincingly and with a wealth of technical knowledge that the 
Government was paying far more than necessary for its 
shells, and made the interesting suggestion that every firm 
taking part in the rearmament programme should be com- 
pelled to employ a member of a fixed panel of auditors. 
The Civil Servants who were sent down to visit the works, 
painstaking and capable though they were, had not a chance. 
Mr. Stokes is a promising recruit to the ranks of the 
Opposition—and promising recruits are particularly welcome 


in that quarter. 
~ * * * * 


Feeling invariably runs high upon the subject of Palestine, 
and Tuesday’s debate was no exception. Mr. de Rothschild, 
who speaks all too rarely, did not confine himself to expressing 
the point of view of the Jewish community. He also attacked 
the delay and lack of decision displayed in the recent White 
Paper, claiming with some justification that procrastination 
and uncertainty were well calculated to encourage terrorism. 
Colonel Wedgwood delivered a speech of the kind which 
two years ago helped ‘to convince the Arabs that they 
could expect no fair treatment or impartial consideration 
from the Imperial Parliament. He was scornfully and 
deservedly trounced by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who declared 
scathingly that “‘ the right hon. and gallant gentleman stands 
up for native rights everywhere except in Palestine.” Many 
people do that everywhere except somewhere. 
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THE £1,500,000,000 POLICY 


HE Labour Party was perfectly justified in insisting 
in the House of Commons on Monday, when the 
Government came before the House with demands for 
an expenditure on armaments unprecedented in peace- 
time in the history of the country, that it should be made 
clear beyond all misunderstanding what the policy was 
which such armaments were to serve. It was less happy 
in contending that an old policy, that of support of the 
League of Nations, had been jettisoned, and a new one, 
involving a cynical abandonment of the League, embarked 
on. The Prime Minister’s references to the League in 
recent speeches had undoubtedly lent colour to some 
of the charges brought against him, but the suggestion 
that there has been a complete reversal of policy will 
stand no examination. In foreshadowing an expenditure 
of over £340,000,000 on army, navy and air force in the 
coming year, Mr. Chamberlain declared that we should 
fight, if ever we were driven to it, for the defence of 
the United Kingdom, the defence of our trade routes, the 
defence of our territories overseas, and co-operatively in 
the defence of the territories of any allies we might have 
in case of war. That must be taken as the Govern ment’s 
official policy today. 

It is profitable to compare it with what has been 
regarded as the Government’s official policy up to the 
events of the last few weeks, a policy laid down by Mr. 
Eden as Foreign Secretary at Leamington in November, 
1936. It is worth recalling precisely what the purpose 
of British armaments, as then authoritatively defined, was : 

“ British arms,” said the then Foreign Secretary, “ may, 
and if occasion arose they would, be used in our own defence 
and in defence of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

“* They may, and if the occasion arose they would, be used 
in the defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked 
aggression in accordance with our existing obligations. 

“They may, and if a new Western European settlement 
can be reached they would, be used in defence of Germany 
were she the victim of unprovoked aggression by one of the 
other signatories of such a settlement. 

“Those, together with our Treaty of Alliance with Iraq 
and our projected Treaty with Egypt, are our definite obliga- 
tions. 

“‘ In addition, our arms may be used in bringing help to a 
victim of aggression in any case where in our judgement it 
would be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to 
do so. I use the word ‘ may ’ deliberately, since in such an 
instance there is no automatic obligation to take military 
action. It is, moreover, right that this should be so, for 
nations cannot be expected to incur automatic military 
obligations save for areas where their vital interests are 
concerned.” 

The space occupied by that extended quotation need 
not be grudged, for nothing but harm can come of 
exaggerating the differences which separate the late 
Foreign Secretary from the Prime Minister. They 
exist indisputably. Mr. Eden made explicit reference 
to obligations under the League of Nations Covenant, 
though he deliberately emphasised their limitations. 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking after an interval in which 
Italy has left the League and Germany’s hostility to it 
has become accentuated, claimed to be serving the 
League’s true interests by taking a realistic view of its 
capacity with its present strength to discharge tasks 
planned for a League of different strength. There is 
ground for the comment that the Prime Minister with 
his realism underrates the strength of idealism in this 


country, but no honest critic can describe Mr, Chamber. 
lain’s policy of March, 1938, as a reversal of Mr. Eden 
policy of November, 1936. 

It would be disturbing and dangerous if that were no 
so, for the mass of democratic opinion in this country~ 
and democratic opinion is a very great deal more th 
Opposition opinion—retains a resolute faith in the idea 
of the League of Nations, and will not countenance fy 
a moment a retreat from the doctrine to which th 
National Government has officially pledged itself, thg 
the League of Nations is the keystone of British forcig 
policy. It is idle now to bandy words on why the powe 
and prestige of the League has shrunk, and what th 
respective responsibility of Britain or France or othe 
countries has been. That question is far from irrelevam, 
but energies must be conserved at this moment for othe 
purposes. The Prime Minister has declared his belief ip 
the League and his hope for its future, and to that decla. 
ation and its implications he must be rigorously held 
Meanwhile the need even for the appalling expenditur 
which the Prime Minister was justifying cannot be gainsaid 
No one in the House of Commons seriously challenged 
the figures, even in face of the warning that the origin 
estimate of £1,500,000,000 for five years would have 
be substantially exceeded. 

What was, and will remain, in question was whether the 
money was being spent to the best advantage ; on that 
much fuller assurances will be necessary when th 
separate estimates come up for discussion. Naval con 
struction is proceeding rapidly, and the army causes 
little anxiety so long as it is assumed, perhaps withou 
sufficient reason, that we are unlikely to send forces t 
fight on the Continent of Europe. But regarding th 
air there exists widespread uneasiness, which M. 
Churchill forcibly expressed and Sir Thomas Inskp 
did not succeed in dispelling. It is clear that the Baldwin 
policy of parity with the strongest air-force within 
striking distance has not been achieved, even if paritys 
reckoned in terms of other than front-line machine, 
and the reflection that we are unlikely ever to be taking 
part in a Continental war except in alliance wit 
France brings no complete reassurance, for Franc 
may well have to divide her air force between two tt 
even three fronts. 


Germany may or may not be increasing her lead ovt 
us; Sir Thomas Inskip’s figures were more cheeffl 
than Mr. Churchill’s estimates ; but in purely defensiv 
measures there is far too much leeway still to make wp 
No doubt the best form of defence is attack, not in th 
sense of sending our machines to bomb an enemy! 
civilian centres, but of attack on an enemy’s aerodroms 
and the interception of his bombers before they reat 
these shores; but it would be manifest folly to ry 
on those measures for the protection of London and othe 
cities. The balloon-barrage for London is not ready; 
adequate anti-aircraft artillery for London and th 
coast-line is still lacking ; passive defence in the formé 
anti air-raid precautions is far behind the point i 
ought to have been reached after years of discussidl 
and the replies that Ministers have given on the subject! 
food storage form a most unconvincing answer to ™ 
cogent arguments in favour of such a course put forwalt 
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——— 
by Sit Arthur Salter and other authorities. There is 
no reason to believe a European war imminent. There is 
reason on the contrary to believe it may be permanently 
averted, But if it does come, it may come out of an appar- 
ently clear sky, and it is much more likely to come if it 





m4 is thought: that a country like Great Britain can be 
prostrated by a sudden blow. Purely defensive measures 

cre ny Will do as much to dispel that belief as offensive. A 

intry~ 

e than 

> ideals 

1¢e for 

ch the fH ¥N recent weeks Herr Hitler has twice insisted 

Lf tha | that one of the few obstacles to Anglo-German 

foreign HH understanding is the mischievous, if not criminal, 


‘Power petiaviour of the British Press. In his view, indeed, the 
lat the I British journalist is a menace to peace so serious that 
| Othe I Germany must be secured against his “lies and 
Levant, HF vilification” by an increase in the German army; and 
t othe MM the Fihrer threatens that if this precaution fails he has 


elief ip 
declar. 






as yet undisclosed weapons with which to strike his 
enemy. The German Press which, as Herr Dietrich 


y held. has recently explained, possesses far greater liberty than 
nditur the Press in any democratic country, has unanimously 
unsaid. HH approved Herr Hitler’s view ; indeed, the Frankfurter 
lenged Zeitung, whose opinions still command respect outside 


yriginal 


Germany, goes so far as to say that an Anglo-German 


1aVe WHE agreement can be reached only on condition of restricting 
| the licence which the English Press at present enjoys. 
ve Herr Hitler is presumably serious in his demands ; 
mn that 


though an element of unreality will begin to appear in 
Anglo-German relations if they are to be conducted on 
the assumption that the real differences between the 
two countries are limited to questions of the Press and 
of the Colonies. But it would be well te understand the 
Fihrer’s objections, because with some people they may 
catry sufficient weight to justify the remedies he 
demands. He complains of the “ irresponsibility ” of 
the British Press, of its misrepresentations of the German 
situation and the National Socialist régime, and of the 
inaccuracy, which he thinks intentional, of its foreign 
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vist correspondents ; and he has given, as specific examples 
taking of what he means, recent reports of 40,000 Austrian 
a Nazis ready to cross the border should Herr Hitler’s 





negotiations with Dr. Schuschnigg fail and of unrest 
among the East Prussian garrisons during the “ purge ” 
of the army. Such reports did indeed appear, and it is 
true that they seem to have been published without any 
confirmation and, to say the least, on insufficient evidence. 
Indeed, anyone who searched the British Press as dili- 
gently as Herr Hitler and his advisers could easily find 
every day reports of no objective value, which seem 
often to be printed merely out of a general hostility to 
Germany and its present Government. They may with 
justice be called “ irresponsible,” they certainly do not 
contribute to popular understanding of the international 
situation, and in moments of crisis their effect, especially 
on Herr Hitler, may be decidedly unfortunate. 


So far, at least, Herr Hitler’s criticisms are justified, 
and if he confined himself to an appeal for a higher 
standard of accuracy and responsibility in the reporting 
of foreign affairs, there are many who would agree with 
him, especially those who resent equally the inaccuracy, 
vulgarity, and sensationalism which the British Press 
sometimes displays in its handling of domestic events. 
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Britain seen to be capable both of withstanding a sudden 
shock and of maintaining a protracted struggle if need 
be presents a discouraging spectacle to an aggressor. 
If the discouragement is severe enough peace will be 
preserved. But it will not be severe enough, if our 
protective measures are inadequately conceived or tardily 
carried out. Of procrastination in execution there are 
too many signs. 


HERR HITLER AND THE PRESS 


But the deductions Herr Hitler draws, and the remedies 
he appears to favour, carry less conviction. A study of 
the French or American Press, and its effect on rela- 
tions with Great Britain, is enough to show that sensa- \ 
tional or inaccurate journalism is not enough to endanger / 
peace or friendship between nations. The Press of/ 
France or America has never been distinguished for 
restraint ; during the Abdication crisis, for instance, 
while the German Press maintained a silence for which 
it is never tired of praising itself, the French and 
American papers indulged in an orgy of gossip, specu- 
lation and scandal. When occasion offers, the Press of 
neither country hesitates to attack Great Britain in the 
bitterest terms. But even Mr. Hearst has not yet forced 
Great Britain to increase her navy by his outbursts, nor 
have such campaigns, however violent, decreased the 
friendship, respect and regard which bind the three 
great democracies together. 


For, in fact, the Press of any country is not to be judged 
by the amount of lies but the amount of truth that it 
publishes ; and where the Press is genuinely free it is 
fair to say that the truth prevails. It is fair to say also 
that, where a free Press exists, it is open to anyone to 
discover the truth, for some papers may lie, but 
not all. And, as The Times has rightly pointed out, 
the sensational rumours sometimes printed in Great 
Britain about Germany are far less sensational than the 
rumours circulating generally in Germany itself. So 
far as the British Press is inaccurate in its reporting of 
German affairs, it is largely due to the impossibility of 
finding any check on its information in the German Press ; 
and when Herr Hitler declaims against the “ irrespon- 
sibility ” of foreign journalists, it must be remembered 
that those who have most aroused his wrath are men like 
Mr. Ebbutt or Mr. Mowrer, who have distinguished 
themselves by the objectivity and accuracy of their 
reports. If the standard of reporting German affairs had 
declined, it would be largely because those who care most 
for truth are not allowed to remain in Germany. In 
the end, friendship and understanding between nations 
can only rest on a basis of truth; and in public affairs, 
domestic or foreign, that is impossible without a free 
Press. If Herr Hitler genuinely wishes to create such 
understanding, he must tolerate a free Press not merely 
in Great Britain but in Germany. He appears, on the 
other hand, to believe that friendship can only be achieved 
by plunging the British public into the same ignorance 
as the German public now enjoys. 

Fortunately, his aim is not likely to be achieved. The 
liberty of the British Press is not a matter for diplomatic 
discussion or bargaining. It is a liberty which has been 
won by a struggle which, in different forms, has extended 
over centuries, and once won it will not be surren- 
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dered. Any Government which attempted to bargain 
it away would meet with disaster, whether it tried to 
exercise restriction with the authority of Parliament behind 
it or by indirect and less open means. To pfotect its own 
liberty is one of the greatest services the Press can render 
the nation; but at a time when liberty is so gravely 
threatened it is necessary that its benefits should not be 
obscured by the vices of sensationalism and 
irresponsibility. The cure for evils such as these is not 
to be found in censorship or restriction. It is to be 


found in an increased sense of responsibility first of alli 
journalists themselves ; and secondly in the public, Which 
in the end dictates what the Press will or will not prin 
It is certainly not to be found in the methods advocat 
by Herr Hitler; but every paper which on insufficien, 
evidence publishes stories and reports which unless true 
are inexcusable, and every reader who encourages such 
practices with his subscriptions, give added 

to those who would wish Herr Hitler’s methods to 
applied. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERY few people, I think, believe a European War is near. 
Many believe it can be permanently averted. But, as 
Monday’s debate on the defence programme brought home 
to everyone, we have to base the whole of our national 
planning on the assumption of the possibility of war. ~ That 
being so, and while we are debating our strength measured 
in terms of air-power, sea-power, economic resources and 
the rest, it is not amiss to consider how we stand in Minister- 
power, by comparison, say, with March, 1914. Here are 
two lists of principal Ministers : 


1914. 1938. 
Prime Minister .. Mr. Asquith Mr. Chamberlain 
Chancellor of Exchequer Mr. Lloyd George Sir John Simon 
Foreign Secretary .. Sir Edward Grey Lord Halifax 
War Office .. Col. Seely Mr. Hore-Belisha 
Admiralty .. Mr. Churchill Mr. Duff Cooper 


There was, of course, no Minister for Air in 1914. Taken 
as a whole, there is not much in it between the two. What 
there is tips the balance in favour of 1914. And in one or 
two individual cases the 1938 scale is driven sky-high. 

* * * * 


In Lord Maugham the House of Lords gets the most 
exclusively legal Lord Chancellor it has had, I should think, 
since the days of Lord Cranworth, before the Crimean War. 
The least political appointment was Lord Sankey’s in 1929, 
but Lord Sankey, though he had never sat in either House, 
had interested himself considerably in public affairs, par- 
ticularly ecclesiastical affairs, and had commended himself 
considerably to the Labour Party by his chairmanship of 
the Coal Commission of 1919. Lord Maugham, since the 
days when he was known as a great sportsman, has confined 
himself to being a great lawyer. He will certainly discharge 
the legal side of a Lord Chancellor’s duties with distinction 
and as keeper of the King’s conscience he will be unexcep- 
tionable. But the House of Lords is, after all, a political 
Chamber, and it is rather a doubtful compliment to it to 
appoint as its chief officer and member a man whose interests 
have always been rather conspicuously other than political. 

* *x * *x 


The indiscriminate incrimination of British subjects in 
the Moscow trials is more entertaining than disturbing (if 
“ entertaining ” is a word to be used at all in connexion with 
proceedings so repellent). Anyone may clearly at any moment 
be cited as an agent of the British Secret Service, and I can 
think of various recent visitors to Russia who must be quite 
disappointed that they haven’t been. Anything more absurd 
than the charges brought against Lady Muriel Paget and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander it would be hard to imagine, but they 
may have a serious side if, as is possible, Lady Muriel is 
prevented from going back to Russia to continue the admirable 
work she does among indigent British subjects there. But 
Michael Farbman is not alive to defend himself, and those 
who knew him as well as I did, owe it to his memory to testify 
to his singular and striking integrity of mind. He was a 
Russian of essentially sane and moderate outlook, not White, 
not Red. He saw the virtues of the Soviet régime and he 
saw its vices, and wrote of them both with admirable 
objectivity. Few men did more to enable Englishmen to 


take a reasonable and accurate view of Russia. The Sovig 

authorities realised that or they would not have let hin 

come back, as he often did, after he had settled in London, 
* * * * 

The death of a fox was recently described in detail by 
the Press for the benefit of the public, in connexion with » 
incident which took place in Essex. Another incident describ 
in equal detail at Darlington on Monday, when the join. 
master of the Zetland Hounds was acquitted by a majority 
decision of the local bench on a charge of cruelty to a fy, 
Suggests an instructive comparison between what you my 
do to a wild animal and what to a captive animal. In the cy 
of the latter, a cat for example, the Cruelty to Animals Ag 
of 1911 lays it down that 

“Tf any person . . . shall cause, procure, or assist at the fight 
or baiting of any animal . . . such person shall be guilty of q 
offence of cruelty within the meaning of this Act, and shall be lishk 
upon summary conviction to a fine not exceeding £25, or alternati 
or in addition thereto, to be imprisoned with or without hard labou, 
for any term not exceeding six months.” 

Which seems to suggest that to throw a cat to a dog or twois 
a punishable offence. In the Darlington case the defendant 
seized the fox, which had been dug out of an earth, byix 
hind legs and threw it to the pack of hounds as the mot 
instantaneous death he could give it. I have no doubt tk 
decision to acquit him was perfectly good law, as the ky 
stands. But it does not altogether excite admiration for the lay, 
* * x * 

What I wrote last week about the Olympic Games of 194g) 
due to be held in Tokyo, gains some interest in the lighte 
discussions on the subject which have taken place since in tk 
Japanese Diet. The Army seems to have declared agains 
the Games on the ground that all energies are required (ani 
apparently still may be in 1940) for the prosecution of tk 
war in China, and though the Minister for the Interior hel 
like Sir Francis Drake, that they could have their 
and beat the enemy too, it looks very much as if the Japanet 
would prefer a prudent cancellation to an external rebuff. 

* * * * 

The B.B.C., getting only two-thirds of the licence-mony 
paid by eight million odd subscribers, complains of i 
poverty ; and considering what its commitments are I daresy 
it is right. But J wish, all the same, it would consider seriou 
the effect on listeners of the economy involved in confiniy 
the National Programme to the Droitwich long-wave ta 
mitter (1,500 m.) till, I think, 5.30 every day, and only tumi 
on the short-wave National (261 m.) at that hour. Electial 
interference seems to be getting steadily worse, in London 
any rate and probably elsewhere, and it affects long-wat 
transmission much more than short-wave. The result is i 
many subscribers, who get a series of machine-gun voll 
when they turn on Droitwich, have practically to regard i 
National Programme as null and void till 5.30. They doa 
buy sets, and pay for licences, for that. The B.B.C. 1 
very properly reply that it is not responsible for elect 
interference. Quite true, but it may reasonably be held respi 
sible for giving only a bad service—made bad by interierem 
—when it might give, if not a good, at any rate a much bet 
one on the 261 m. wave-length. JANUS. 
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HE sea-battle fought off Cartagena on Sunday. may well 
prove a turning-point in the Spanish Civil War. It 

is g reminder that sea~power is a deciding factor, and one by 
no means exclusively in rebel hands. If that were so, the 


BRagRBREE |= 


ne Government would have been starved out long ago. In a 
war of exhaustion, in which successive land offensives seem 
to ead only to stalemate, supplies are all important. The 
sea, as Mr. Eden has said, is the Spanish Government’s vital 
frontier. Government territory depends on oversea supplies 

Soviet petrol, warm clothing, and above all foodstuffs, especially 

ke cereals. The admitted shortage of food is a bigger threat 

on, fe thanany offensive, but the position is improving, the Barcelona 
bread-ration has recently been increased, and the Nyon 

il by patrols have stopped attacks on foodships by “ unknown ” 

th a submarines. 

Tibed Without such “‘ unknown ” and “ piratical”’ aid Franco 

joint cannot win the war at sea. In twenty months there has 

jority been only one sea-fight that could conceivably be called 

a for, HB decisive. This was the action of September 29th, 1936, when 

| may the sinking off Gibraltar of one Government destroyer and 

ecu Mm the damaging of another marked the abandonment by 

s Aq Government ships of the offensive at sea. Even before that 
they had ceased effectively to hinder the transport of rebel 

ghingfm oops from Morocco. Although for about a year, since 

of al Sefior Prieto took over the Ministry of Defence, the Govern- 
pars ment fleet has shown signs of revival, the rebel warships 


have hitherto acted with considerable impunity. They 
were largely responsible for the fall of Malaga, they greatly 
assisted in the reduction of the northern provinces, and 
they have captured several valuable munition-ships, such 
as the ‘ Mar Cantabrico.’ But they have shown no inclination 
most to face. either land-batteries, as at Bilbao and Barcelona, or 
Mt thei aircraft. Neither have the Government warships, but 
¢ lav latterly they have become less reluctant than their opponents 
ela. to engage in fleet actions. For about a year the war at sea 

has been confined to tip-and-run bombardments, indecisive 
194m brushes in which no great injury has been done, and the 
interception of merchantmen. 


Such occasional captures certainly do not amount to a 
blockade. It is true that rebel seizures, reacting on insurance 
tates and crews’ wages, have made trade with Government 
ports impossible for all except British, French, and Russian 
"lm ships. Nevertheless the so-called blockade which the rebels 
"fm declared last autumn works more by radio threats than by 
f action, Like the alleged mining of the east coast ports, 

’ Bit is an even bigger sham than the terrors of Bilbao, 
iwhich so effectively frightened H.M.’s Government until 
“Potato” Jones and his fellow seamen called the rebel bluff 
last April. 


The fact is inescapable that the rebel naval forces by 
themselves, without foreign, “ unknown” or “ piratical ” 
tid, are absolutely inadequate to maintain any effective 
control of the long Government coastline. This holds good 
jm cveD Supposing belligerent rights are granted, for to constitute 
a blockade in international law a naval force must be sufficient 
fo stop all ingress and egress. ‘The much-advertised rebel 
fleet, concentrated at Majorca since the fall of Gijon in October, 
ama Vety small. It consists now of only two cruisers, one weak 
destroyer, one torpedo-boat, three gunboats, two or three 
minelayers, and some armed merchantment. A fleet ten 
umes this size would be needed for the effective blockade of 
4 coastline over 700 miles long. 




















But what of the famous “ pirate ” submarines, which were 
80 useful to the rebels until the Nyon Agreement ? ‘Their 
Origin is indicated sufficiently clearly in General de Llano’s 
broadcast from Seville on September 9th, 1937. “ Neither 
We nor the Reds,” he declared, ‘“ construct submarines. 













THE SPANISH NAVIES 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


They buy them—so do we.. We bought four. They are in 
the Mediterranean.” (This was at the very time when the 
Frankfurter Zeitung was saying that Franco’s two solitary 
submarines were off Gijon, where no one ever saw them.) 
If, as is so often stated, the rebel submarines consist only of 
ex-Government vessels, it is surprising that the General did 
not broadcast a fact so flattering to his own side. Actually 
nobody has ever produced any evidence for the supposed 
raising of the ‘ C3’ from her fifty-fathom grave off Malaga, 
nor for the alleged deserticn of the ‘ Bs ’ from Cartagena in 
the autumn of 1936. These numbers have certainly been 
noticed on the conning-towers of “ pirate” submarines : 
a pot of paint can so easily change a ship’s identification 
marks, 


Again, all but one destroyer, the ‘ Velasco,’ remained loyal 
to the Government. The presence of several destroyers in 
the rebel fleet on numerous occasions, as noticed by neutral 
observers, for example at the capture of the American 
* Nantucket Chief’ on January 20th, implies reinforcements 
from the same source that provided the submarines. Four 
Italian destroyers and two [Italian submarines, bearing 
Spanish names, have formed part of the rebel fleet for 
some months, as is well known not only to the Spanish 
Government. 


Yet even with these reinforcements the rebel fleet is scarcely 
the equal of the reorganised Government navy. Once the 
two surviving rebel cruisers are put out of action, the remain- 
ing ships can do little against the Government’s three cruisers 
and strong destroyer force. Since the battleships which 
each side possessed at the beginning of the war are now at 
the bottom of the sea, the ‘ Espafia’ off Santander, the 
‘Jaime I’ in Cartagena Harbour (where her guns are 
probably still usable), the cruisers have become the capital 
ships of the war. The ‘ Canarias’ and ‘ Baleares,’ splendid 
eight-inch gun ships, were bigger, faster, and more modern 
than the three six-inch Government cruisers, but that did 
not prevent the inferior force pressing home attacks with 
torpedo and bomb. These are the obvious weapons for the 
Government fleet, which includes also twelve fine modern 
flotilla-leaders, two smaller destroyers, five torpedo-boats, 
and at least seven of its original thirteen submarines, besides 
two gunboats, a very efficient minesweeping flotilla, and 
many small craft. 


If even half of these torpedo-craft have been organised 
into an efficient sea-going force, as Sunday’s action leads 
one to suppose, the consequences may be very serious indeed 
for the rebels. A determined torpedo or bomb attack on 
the ‘ Canarias’ would lead to a complete turning of the 
tables. Instead of rebel ships intercepting Government 
supply-ships, the opposite would be likely to happen. In 
that case the advantages of belligerent rights are no longer 
one-sided, and sea*power would begin to affect Franco’s 
sea communications with Morocco and the Balearics. 


Such a possibility is by no means remote. The action 
last Sunday is proof that the Government navy has at last 
completed the same process of reorganisation as the land and 
air forces. The indiscipline and sloth which made the loyal 
warships so long a blunted instrument have disappeared. 
The Sailors’ Councils, which crippled prompt action, as in 
the navies of the French and Russian Revolutions, have gone. 
The last of the Political Commissars disappeared a few weeks 
ago. No longer does every member of a warship’s crew know 
her destination before leaving port. The officer ranks have 
been restored, and are being recruited from the Naval 
Academy founded by the indefatigable Senor Prieto over a 
year ago. Though many naval officers were murdered and 
many went over to the rebels, some, like the present 
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Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Ubieta, remained loyal to 
the established Government, and these have formed the 
nucleus of the new navy. The loyal navy has never been 
short of rank and file, like the rebels, who have certainly 
employed German and Italian gunlayers and amateur crews. 
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It would be. interesting to know what proportion of th 
‘ Baleares ’ survivors were foreigners. A fleet : 
foreign technicians and amateur sailors is unlikely in the hy 
run to be a match for a homogeneous professional navy, 
equipped and eager to strike yet another decisive blow, 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: OU. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By DR. EDWYN BEVAN 


HE books of the Old Testament came out of the burning 

hearts of men during a course of some thousand years, 

but because they were hearts which had been - touched, 

had been spoken to in a special way, by the great Personal 

Reality which surrounds the life of men, that which came 

out of their hearts conveyed more of that Reality to subsequent 
generations of men than any other book. 

Israel, established in the Promised Land, lived amongst 
nations which had each its own national god or gods, just as 
Israel had Jehovah. God came to His people, when they were 
on the childish level, in that disguise. Yet, sooner or later, 
it was recognised that Jehovah was unlike other national gods. 
Their connexion with their respective nations was commonly 
based on physical relationship; but Jehovah had been 
there before Israel was, and Israel belonged to Jehovah by 
a sovereign act of choice on the part of the God, the 
“ covenant ” of Sinai. 

Amos in the eighth century B.c. is the first Hebrew prophet 
whose words have come down to us in writing. And now quite 
clearly the vesture of the merely national god is dropping 
away from Jehovah. Amos recognised that Israel was in a 
special way His people; but, for that very reason, he said, 
more was expected of them than of any other people. Jehovah’s 
favour could not be won by the ceremonial sacrifices of the 
great shrines ; what He demanded of His people was righteous- 
ness, justice between man and man, protection of the widow 
and orphan. If Israel failed to meet Jehovah’s demand, 
His hand would fall upon them in shattering judgement. 

That was the main message of the great prophets of the 
centuries following, till the two Israelite kingdoms were 
crushed by Assyria and Babylon and their population either 
subjected to alien rule or removed into strange lands beyond 
the Euphrates. 

In Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel the message was 
embodied in magnificent poetry, to which nothing that we 
have recovered of the literatures of Egypt or Babylonia can 
show equality. That is why, as literature, the Old Testament 
remains, with Greek literature and Indian literature, part of 
the supreme literary inheritance of mankind. 

After the return of a part of the Jewish people in the sixth 
and fifth centuries from Babylonia to Judea, the chief place 
was no more taken by poetical prophecy, but by the Law. 
That seems a declension: a mass of ritual practices and 
external observances instead of the free utterances of the 
Spirit. In one way it was no doubt a declension. Yet the 
Law served an important purpose. In its legal formalities 
some of the ideas for which the prophets had fought were 
embodied for good. We may see what the “ Mosaic” 
Law did for the Jewish people, if we compare the case of 
the Greeks. The Greeks too had prophets—Xenophanes, 
who denounced immoral and anthropomorphic ideas of God, 
who asserted that God was One and ommipresent, Plato, 
who inveighed against the supposition that God cared for 
sacrifice and not for goodness. Yet all these utterances of 
Greek wise men left the popular religion, with its grossness 
and immorality, to go on unreformed, as it did till the last 
days of ancient paganism. Their purer ideas were never 
embodied in any code which brought the mass of the people 
to conform their practice, in some degree, to those ideas. 
That is what the Law did for the Jews. Those groups of 


Israelites who had not the Law were absorbed in their 
heathen environment and disappeared. 


It was the Law 


which kept those Jews who possessed it and obseryed ‘ 
securely distinct, whether dwelling in Jerusalem or disperse, 
in heathen lands. 

Hebraic religion, as shown in the Old Testament, tay 
seem to be childish and crude, when it is compared With 
Indian or Greek thought about the Reality behind phenomey 
It has no philosophic doctrine about the being of Gy 
The Old Testament is a record of persons who have, Dots 
philosophic doctrine about God, but a sense of God x 
Some One touching them, ordering their lives, ordey 
all that happens. The key-word of the Old Testamey 
is God’s “ mighty works.” The kind of knowledge of Gy 
which the Hebrews had, as compared with that which Indigy 
and Greeks had, may be thought of as analogous to a chiki; 
knowledge of his mother, who has only a vague intellect) 
conception of what motherhood is, but knows his moth 
in practice as some one who “ does for” him and to why 
he can always go in his troubles. I remember an Indig 
friend of mine once telling me how extraordinary, in ty 
Hebrew Psalms, the personal intimacy and converse betwe 
the speaker and God seemed to him ; that was somethig 
he had not known in Hinduism. 

The teaching of Jesus had the Old Testament as its bas 
Today one sometimes ‘hears people speak as if Jesus th 
over the Old Testament idea of God and brought in quiz 
a new idea of God as the Loving Father. That is not bom 
out by the documentary evidence. In the Old Testament, tm 
mercies and forgivenesses belong to “‘ Jehovah our God’ 
and He is always ready to welcome the sinner who retum 
as the father does the prodigal in the parable of Jesus. \ 
doubt there is a great deal in the Old Testament about tt 
wrath of God coming upon the sinner who does not repent 
but that element is not absent from the teaching of Jen 
“‘ Fear Him who can destroy both soul and body in hel 
(Matthew x 28; Luke xii 5). Even the eye which casts 
adulterous look on a woman, if not “ plucked out” 1 
bring a man to hell. In the Sermon on the Mount, wher 
Jesus sets forth His commands, as superseding those of tf 
old Law, He does not relax the requirements of the old 
but issues more stringent ones. 

Jesus laid special stress, it is true, upon the aspect of G 
as the loving Father, and he went beyond the Old Testama 
and traditional religion, as Mr. Claude Montefiore | 
often pointed out, by going in search of the sinner. 
parable of the Shepherd who goes after the lost sheep int 
wilderness was something newer than the parable of ti 
Father who waits at home for the prodigal son to retun 
But it is upon the Old Testament faith in the God of Is 
that Jesus stands, and the Christian Church stands. 
the New Testament is true to the old Hebraic mode 
revelation inasmuch as it does not offer a doctrine about & 
couched in metaphysical concepts, but shows a Pes 
who comes into the world and does things. The Christ 
Church did later on, quite properly, feel the need of a me 
physical doctrine to explain the significance of the Som 
God, but the new “ mighty act ” of God seen in what Jes 
was and did, that was fundamental. 

There has been a certain type of religion in the Christ 
Church which seems to have Old Testament rather 
New Testament characteristics, because it has emphasis 
Law and external observance, and thought rather of t 
sternness than of the love of God. In Puritanism % 
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‘nism especially this type has been exhibited. One 
deny that it has often appeared unlovely. Yet that 

it has produced a large number of great and strong person- 
aities can hardly be denied. It is the type of religion which 
low, one connects especially with the term “God-fearing.” For 
certain temperaments it has been a tragedy to have had a 
stem religion weighing upon them in childhood: they have 
broken under the strain, or been driven later on into wild and 
bitter revolt. To other stronger characters the discipline 
fas given throughout life, even when they abandoned their 











OUNT EVEREST Expeditions will soon be in the 
school history books. 1921, 1922, 1924 (death of 
Mallory and Irvine) ; 1933, 1935, 1936. The list is already 
long. And now the yaks of another expedition are grunting 
their way across Tibet. Once more the abbot of Rongbuk 
monastery will see the pilgrims arrive, will bless them and 
address them. What he has to say will probably be more 
apposite than the remarks of many of the distinguished 
wellwishers who sped the expedition from England. In 
1935 it seemed to me he had a better understanding than 
most of the things which urge these beyond-the-sea-men to 
his valley; blends of secular and mystic motive are perhaps 
not foreign to him. 

The three expeditions of the ’twenties make a triad group. 
Reconnaissance was followed by two climbing expeditions, 
of which the climax was the final climb of Mallory and Irvine. 
The chord struck by the thirties group is more complex, 
since 1933 is related to 1936, and 1935 to 1938. Technically, 
the approach of the 1933 expedition was like that of the earlier 
expeditions. The high-climbing parties of that year possibly 
overstepped the height already attained by those two who 
disappeared, but certainly not by far. In 1936 no camps 


turn Were established higher than the North Col (23,000 ft.). 

; \q_ Hitherto the treacherously-pitched slabs at 28,000 feet 

vut ke fading to the couloir—that up-ended furrow between the 
high camps and the summit—have been traversed without 


oxygen. When a man who was probably already exhausted 
‘pee At daybreak turns back from those conditions, mind and body 
assem we-in agreement ; the effort is renounced without awareness 
% gil of regret at endeavour unfulfilled. Not much of a man is 
there to have regrets. In the thin atmosphere even ambition’s 
urge is sublimated and little remains but the deeper-lying 
{Le Dabit that makes a mountaineer move up any slope which 
confronts him. This implies that everything technical and 

f Gig much that is not has to be prepared beforehand. At sea- 
level the problems must be dissected and considered ; the 
> twin Plan of the mountain, ever decreasing with greater altitude 
from the complex roots to the summit’s ultimate pin-point 
of simplicity, must be reflected in the plans of the expedition. 
f gl . The party now in the field will attempt to use the approach 
tune 20d methods of some recent expeditions in some other parts 
Ione Of the Himalaya. It is easy to overstress a difference or 
i Msdescribe a subtlety with heavy words. But in the style 
de mf the conventional Everest expedition there was a military 
+Gimm “sence. Such expressions as campaign, assault, line of 
mm COMMunication were frequently used ; while queerly-named 
sim Churka non-commissioned officers were distributed about 
neo ‘he East Rongbuk Glacier, to the perplexity of the Sherpas. 
on™ Estimates for supplies were worked out on a lavish basis 
Jes and the personnel tended to become numerous. It is curious 
that in this of all years it should have been possible to modify 

isi SUC a conception of an expedition. The degree to which 
tam the mass and complexity of a party handicaps it in movement 
ism 40d spirit is easier to feel than to demonstrate. The expon- 
ents of the lighter type of expedition have felt it sufficiently, 
however, to cause them to persuade the authorities to allow an 
attempt in their style—a style which can be said to have been 


in ti 







early religious beliefs, a singular massiveness and power. 
The modern kind of education which goes on the principle 
of letting children do what they please may rule out the misery 
which so many children have suffered in the past, whose 
temperament was incompatible with the ways of an old- 
fashioned Puritan home, but will the modern kind of educa- 
tion, one wonders, produce the strong personalities which 
so often came out of the old-fashioned Puritan homes ? 

[The next article in this series is by Professor C. H. Dodd on 
“ The Credibility of the Gospels.” 


MOUNT EVEREST 1938 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


already employed near Mount Everest during the reconnais- 
sance of 1935. 

Shipton and Tillman are responsible for renewing the 
argument that it is an asset for an expedition to be freed of all 
resources but the absolutely essential. Reserves are not 
merely useless, they are an utter handicap. In their explora- 
tion of the Nanda Devi basin in 1934 they were obliged to 
cut down rations and equipment to the real minimum and in 
so doing confirmed the idea which they had already brought 
from Africa—that an expedition so fitted out had exceptional 
flexibility and efficiency. The Everest Reconnaissance of 
1935, Tillman and Odell’s ascent of Nanda Devi in 1936 and 
Shipton’s recent expedition to the Karakorams all brought 
out the same points. Individuals are better adjusted to the 
environment of the expedition and the party as a whole can 
better adapt itself to weather and topography. Rations 
must be simple, spare kit left behind and only the lightest and 
most essential gear accepted. The man for instance, who 
takes a book for his diary and finds he has only used half the 
pages has erred fundamentally. A distinguished climber 
who led the way for us in the Himalayas, Dr. T. Longstaff, 
has always held these views. 

For these reasons the present party is smaller than others 
have been. There are six climbers and one doctor: both . 
leader and doctor can be considered as high climbers. 
There is no transport officer, no wireless unit. There will 
presumably be an interpreter, but no military escort. It 
must be realised that every additional man who is not 
himself a coolie, requires a tent, a servant, food for himself 
and food for the additional people his presence conditions. 
It is easy to understand how it is that the transport of any- 
thing but a small party quickly mounts up to 300 or so 
yaks. When this voracious herd and its attendant army 
march over the deserts of Tibet the economy of every oasis 
at which a stop is made will be dislocated. Where soil, 
crops and people are living in a delicately poised equilibrium 
much harm is done by giving villages silver in exchange 
for barley and grazing. The silver cannot be used for 
buying more grain and is only legal tender in small amounts 
for taxpaying. 

The essential problems which an Everest expedition 
has to face were-formulated many years ago; the factors 
remain unchanged by any change of approach. The 
principal period of activity will be the interval between 
winter and monsoon conditions. At that time, as the 
westerly wind moderates before the approaching monsoon, 
there is a chance of a short period of fine weather. Either 
the winter gale or the summer snow are, it is believed, 
sufficient to check the best equipped climber. ‘Tillman 
is going to get his party moving early this year so that there 
can be no regrets over being too late for any fine spell that 
may come. Perhaps, however, if he fails before the monsoon, 
he will keep his party in the field for another attempt. The 
impedimenta—tents, sleeping bags, stoves and clothing 
have all been adequately developed already. Rations are 
likely to be simpler. The new army emergency food of 


chocolate and pemmican was found last summer to be both 
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tasty and nutritive. Above all it is not a tinned food: 
these are unsatisfactory for expedition work; the greater 
the hunger, the more nauseating the contents of a tin. 

The physiologists often utter depressing statements about 
conditions above 28,000 ft. It has been held that this is 
one of the critical altitudes ; above this height even rabbits 
die. (Cats, of course, having no need to climb mountains, 
have died long since—for them there is no quest.) The 
calamity suggested by the experts is that the climber faints 
without first feeling ill; or in other words he is over- 
whelmed by an instantaneous “ black-out” which makes 
him let go of the mountain and fall off. Some of the 
phenomena reported by Smythe and others from this altitude 


—S= 


can be put down to a condition immediately Preceding jpg 
of consciousness. But the climbers retort that scien 
used to make equally grave statements about much Lover 
altitudes. 

Hitherto there has been little enthusiasm to use 9 
A climber is not willing to accept a load of 30 Ibs. or more 
if he is uncertain whether it will provide oxygen efficient, 
and for sufficient time. It is likely that this apparatus js 
by now much better developed. Possibly the mount, 
cannot be climbed without this concession to its statyr. 
but clearly to climb with oxygen is a different achievement 
from the mountaineer’s ideal of climbing Mount Eyerg 
as Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn were climbed. 


ARE MINERAL FERTILISERS SAFE? 


By’ S. L. BENSUSAN 


E have in England a growing number of farms and 
market-gardens on which a system of cultivation 
untainted by the use of poisonous mineral dressings is 
employed. One of these sends fruit and vegetables to a 
great city where such produce fetches the highest prices 
and is remarkable for its capacity to remain fresh. A 
pamphlet was issued to customers explaining that the owner 
of the garden was convinced that vegetables raised largely 
by the aid of inorganic fertilisers are harmful to the public 
health. He was invited by interested parties to withdraw 
the pamphlet, and refused. 

Only a few years ago there were not more than half a 
dozen market-gardens and orchards in England where the 
principles of the late Dr. Rudolf Steiner are followed up. 
Today there are many and the number grows year by year 
because close observers are learning, not too soon, about 
the evils resulting from over stimulation of the soil and 
of the live-stock it supports. 


If you ask a farmer he will tell you that although milk- 
production has been forced to great heights, the average 
life of cows has fallen considerably, and the number of 
calves per cow has declined. The troubles of the poultry 
keepers since they began to practise intensive feeding with 
highly stimulating foods have become very severe. Out- 
breaks of epidemics have decimated flocks, the offspring of 
the very productive hen have been found to lack stamina. 
In the market-gardens, in orchards and on the farms, damage 
by insects is very much on the increase and has led in many 
cases to increased use of the material that is in all probability 
primarily responsible for the trouble. At one university 
specialists are working to discover effective substitutes for 
mineral dressings. Conscious of the dangers arising from 
existing practice, they are laudably anxious to publish 
nothing that may damage the interests of the growers they 
serve. 

It is no longer possible to hide the new light under a 
bushel. In the autumn of the past year a group of agricul- 
tural scientists paid a visit to a farm in Lincolnshire where 
under the clean methods of food production a holding that 
employed four permanent hands now employs seventy and 
yields as much as £600 worth of crops to the acre without 
the aid of a ha’porth of “ artificials.’ At a market-garden 
in Berkshire visited by the writer, the fruit and vegetables 
grown with welcome absence of all mineral mixtures, were 
fetching a higher price from greengrocers than any produce 
coming to them from other quarters, by reason of their 
quality. 

A few years ago an enquiry among butchers in the west 
of England, who bought their supplies from the graziers 
and farmers in that part of the country, revealed the interest- 
ing fact that the offals of animals fed on mineralised pastures 
would not keep as offals kept in days when such aids were 
unknown. 


We are moving very slowly towards the newer and say 
principles. Here we have a dozen farms run on the moden 
lines and half a dozen market-gardens, but on the Continey 
there are over a thousand, and the new teaching finds enthy. 
siastic followers in the United States of America, Canad, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 


The need for better methods of home production is reveae 
from time to time by official utterances, The Ministry ¢ 
Health has warned people to wash their celery carefilly 
because of the copper sulphate used by the commer 
growers. Some extracts are worth quoting : 

“ If carried out intelligently and at an early stage of growth spraying 
with compounds of copper, lead and arsenic does not result in ay 
appreciable contamination of the produce as marketed, 

“If, however, spraying is practised at a later stage of growth, 
insoluble portions of the insecticide may find their way into tk 
interstices of fruit and vegetables from which they can only te 
dislodged with difficulty. 

“In one sample examined in the Ministry’s laboratory unwashel 
celery contained nearly three grains of copper per pound, 

“The onus of removing copper, &c., from vegetables should ax 
be laid upon the consumer. 

“Ethylene chlorhydrin, used to promote artificial ripening ¢ 
fruit, has actually been under investigation at the Chemical Warfare 
Research Station at Porton and has been found to be ‘a subtle ani 
dangerous poison.’ ”” 


The Ministry of Agriculture tells growers to be very carefil 
in handling some of the sprays it still recommends. 


Let us consider the foundation of all these dangers. It 
is the desire to get rich quickly, to force Nature out f 
her stride, to get larger crops of corn, vegetables and fruit a 
the expense of the plant and of Mother Earth. If we givet 
man spirits or drugs he may develop a temporary brilliant 
that is not part of his make-up, he may do work of a kind he 
could not have done before. Then comes the reaction ai 
he sinks far below the level of his normal capacities. So iti 
with the earth that man has subdued and beasts and th 
birds that he has domesticated. The minerals of the plougi- 
land and pasture, the poisonous sprays with which our orchaté 
are deluged, are intoxicants that induce an increased outpit 
for a little while and then bring diseases of over-stimulatio. 


“You can’t drive Nature out with a pitchfork,” wrote tk 
wise Horace two thousand years ago, and equally you catt 
impose fertility by poisoning the soil. The attempt has beet 
made and we witness on all sides the steadily accumulatitg 
troubles that follow. The balances of Nature are being ups 
her systole and diastole are disturbed, we are forgetting tht 
the living thing, Mother Earth, demands living organisms{t 
her maintenance, and not dead minerals that, though they 
poisonous to human beings, are employed to produce our f 


Lead, arsenic, copper, nicotine, these substances cannot hat 


a place in the scheme of ordered things, and their use is & 


dence, direct and unmistakable, of the spirit of exploitatit 
that is abroad, not only in agriculture. (At the same wm 
nicotine, which is not a mineral, may have value and 


innocuous if it be used early in the season and washed # 
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ger afew days.) Experts will tell you that in many parts 
of England where market-gardens and orchards have sprung 
in the last few years and have been in charge of business 
men rather than agriculturists, the land is sick with a sickness 
that may take years to heal. The mineral medicines being 
applied destroy earth worms, moles and beneficial insects ; 
they check one evil and substitute several others. The land 
that suffers is able to make effective protest, having at its 
disposal forces not understood by those who provoke them. 
All the evils hinted at here are known to our leading scien- 
tific agriculturists, but they hesitate to throw down a challenge 








THE SUNDAY 


HE ancient and curious art of astrology is one thing ; 
the flood of sham predictions from “ your stars,” 
now being let loose upon a credulous public, is another. Its 
absurdity becomes obvious if you look at more than one of the 
Sunday papers that devote their space to these vaticinations, 
and observe not only how vague, but how various, are the 
promises and warnings held out to everyone born on a given 
day of the month. Not that single predictions fail of a certain 
self-contained element of variety. One practitioner, in his 
weekly section of Brief Birthday Indications, leads off hope- 
fully and in heavy type with the following words for those 
born on the date of the paper’s appearance : “ In practically 
every respect a settled time which offers little difficulty. But 
you must expect some fairly drastic changes.” This really 
overstrains the art of prophesying to cover all contingencies. 
Settled times with drastic changes in them are too uncommon 
for this to be a likely shot. 


A comparison of the prophetic articles in half a dozen 
papers, issued on the same Sunday, shows contradictions 
enough to cure anyone in his or her senses of paying the least 
attention to:them ; we will look at one or two examples 
presently. But human beings are not quite in their senses 
when they turn an indulgent eye upon anyone who professes 
to tell them something from an occult source about themselves. 
After all, we think, there may be something in it ; and we put 
up with.any amount of rubbish for some chance scrap that 
chimes in with our hopes or fears. This, at any rate, when 
it turns up, is quite wonderful. And after all, your stars 
have been considered for many centuries to be a source of 
mysterious wisdom. It is worth while to observe just how 
much “ your stars” have to do with it, when it comes to 
these published pronouncements upon your personal destiny. 


A horoscope, set up according to the rules, is an accurate 
chart of the planetary pattern, in relation to the position of 
your birthplace at the exact time of birth. Its construction 
calls for a little elementary mathematics, and its interpretation, 
according to the rules, requires much balancing and blending 
of different factors. The correspondence of the result with 
the person’s actual life and character is a question of fact and 
opinion that need’ not concern us here; many people who 
have made a disinterested study of the art consider that there 
isa great deal in it. The point that concerns the pretensions 
of our Sunday soothsayers is that a horoscope cast according 
to the rules requires knowledge of the person’s time and place 
of birth, and, of all things, knowledge of the year in which 
the birth occurred. Without this, there is no possibility 
of making any kind of horoscope whatever. The one and 
only thing that you know about the heavens at the time of a 
Person’s birth, when you only know his birthday, is the 
approximate position of the sun in the Zodiac—since our 
calendar is so arranged as to accord, on an average, with this 
Position. You have no idea whether the sun was rising or 
setting, or of anything else about it that astrologers like to 

OW; you can’t draw a chart at all, and if you could you 
Would have no idea where to put the moon and planets. 





to the great and often generous interests that are concerned 
with the production of what are called artificials. That our 
over-stimulated land is developing new forms of trouble is a 
commonplace ; that these troubles have followed the new 
attempt to make the living earth respond to the dead chemicals, 
is also a matter that has passed beyond conjecture. Has not 
the time arrived for the Government to appoint a Commission 
to enquire into the effect of artificials upon the fertility of 
the soil, and the health of the people, and ascertain whether 
the spectacular results yielded for a little while are not utterly 
misleading ? 


SOOTHSAYERS 


RICHMOND 


Our Sunday experts, who profess to be astrologers, take 
account of “ your stars” to the extent of the one solitary 
fact which is ready-made for them—the sun’s approximate 
position on your birthday ; then, so far as any method can 
be discerned in their predictions, they appear to read the 
planets for that day as forming a kind of “ birthday map,” 
with no possible reference to the actual horoscope of yourself 
or of anyone in the world. This produces results of a varie- 
gated kind, as we shall see in a moment, and provides as 
good a way as any other of turning over the rubbish-heap 
and selecting chance scraps to set down as predictions ; but 
it has no more to do with the rules of natal astrology than 
with the man in the moon, 


Let us take pot-luck among these birthday predictions 
and see what kind of ground they cover between them. 
Glancing over a collection of cuttings from one Sunday’s 
output, my eye is caught by the cross-heading, “ Thrills for 
You.” It refers to the Thursday following the day of publica- 
tion, and the promise runs: “If you have this date for a 
birthdate you can look forward to a year of thrills and excite- 
ment.” This is jolly for anyone, having that birthday, who 
likes excitements, so long as he (or she) does not pick up the 
next paper, and read, under the heading “ This Year and 
You,” the flattening forecast: ‘“ Thursday. Not very 
eventful, but initiative will assist. Little business alteration 
either way. Fresh pastures, however, prove uninteresting. 
Speculation or investment inadvisable. Little material pro- 
gress in love affairs or arrangements. Make no domestic 
alterations. Health fair, but nerve tonic assists.” If anyone 
can reconcile this difference of opinion, it ought to be our 
friend who predicted the settled time with drastic changes ; 
let us try him for that Thursday: “ Critical twelvemonth 
ahead.” We might fit both the thrills and the nerve tonic into 
this. The next authority on this birthday predicts, “ Not a 
bad year on the whole . . . The tendency will be to slack a 
little too much, to play a little too much and to spend a little 
too much.” Combining these pronouncements, people who 
have their birthday on this date may expect a year of some- 
what tense and relaxed quality. If this is not very satisfying, 
they must follow the advice of yet another prophet to the 
Thursday-born, and “‘ Curb impatience, which can very easily 
lead you astray this year.” 


If the soothsayers are not very consistent in dealing with 
those born on a particular day of the month, let us try them 
out on the people born in the month after midsummer, with 
Sun in Cancer. The planets for the week of publication 
will affect these people, they are assured, in the following 
interesting or uninteresting ways. They, or something (the 
authority does not provide a subject or a verb for his sentence), 
will be “‘ Happier, more hopeful, and reliable.” However, 
according to the next forecast, “ It will be difficult for you 
to escape boredom this week.” This may be appropriate 
for punters on the Stock Exchange, for a third prophet says, 
“Don’t undertake any risky speculations this week—they 
won’t turn out well.” The promised state of happy and 
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hopeful reliability (whether of self or circumstance) seems to 
have its pitfalls—‘‘ It is very easy to take the wrong turning 
now, if you stray from the beaten path,” says another croaker. 
Yet the prophet of boredom advises: “ Beat up people and 
things likely to amuse and interest you.” The upshot of this 
mixed counsel is, perhaps, to be found in the firm conclusion 
of our authority on settled times with drastic changes in 
them: “ Bother with friends perhaps, something of that 
order, but little else to cause you to turn a hair.” 


SS 
Believe it or not, these are the first random instanoe, 
my eye encountered as I dipped into a set of cuttj be 

one Sunday’s papers. I then searched for prono 

that made any kind of sense with one another, ang foun, 
none. I had been told that this pseudo-astrological ramp Wy 
becoming a public scandal, but I had not dreamed of any: 

so blatantly silly as the reality. Is it not time for Public 
credulity to turn its attention to something a little moe 
credible ? 


BASQUE SPORT: URZOAK 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


OURS before dawn, gleams will show in the village 
windows, and in those of the scattered farmsteads ; 
and soon lights will appear, bobbing up and down along. the 
paths, winking in and out of the trees, disappearing 
behind bluffs and re-appearing. They dip downto the 
valley, then up towards its head, scattering along the ridges 
as the dawn slowly pales the stars, and faintly reveals the 
reptilian roots of trees. The men holding the lights trudge 
steadily up the soggy or stony tracks, through the enchanting 
autumn scents of decaying leaves; and they look weird 
enough in the glimmer of a lamp or in the shadowless daylight. 
Each man shoulders a gun, which makes a clean line above 
the bodies whose clothes bulge with cartridges, food, 
and sacking; and at least one cut of two carries a 
long stick, at the far tip of which sleepily perches a 
captive pigeon. 

It is the time of the year when untold numbers of the 
pigeons, which the French call palombes and the Basques 
urzoak, migrate into Spain, perhaps into Africa, stopping 
for a night or two to gorge on the beech-mast of the forests 
before the great flight across the Pyrenees. As they come 
in their flights the peasants go out after them, for they 
are extremely good eating, and fetch their price in Bordeaux. 
Pigeon shooting amounts to an industry in these distant 
recesses of the mountains ; it adds to the family exchequer ; 
so at this time the farms are almost denuded of the men, who 
have hurried to get done what remains of the summer work. 
For weeks all the talk has been of urzoak, of the chance of a 
good season, of whether the beech-mast is plentiful or not. 
And plans of campaign have been laid. 

Some time in the summer, at moments snatched from 
work, each man with his shooting mate will have prepared a 
sort of Swiss Family Robinson hut in a carefully selected tree, 
one on which pigeons are likely to rest. It is a bower rather 
than a hut, since only the floor is at all solid, the roof and 
walls being no more than interlaced leafy branches which 
form a perfect cover from view. A rough ladder has to be 
contrived to lead up into it, and places chosen and prepared 
for the tame pigeon on his stick. These eyries are sometimes 
year after year rented from the State by the same man: 
if the ownership changes, money changes hands too, for the 
huts vary enormously in value according to position. 

We can follow one of the parties of two as the dawn gains. 
The pair will go to their »place, hoist themselves with all 
their gear into the hut, and change their boots for -rope-soled 
canvas shoes. One of them takes the pigeon, climbs out of 
the hut into the tree, perilously, as far as the swaying 
branch will bear him, perhaps over a drop of sixty feet. 
He fixes the holed stick with a nail, and a thick washer made 
out of a cork or a bit of maize-cob, so that the bird rests 
on the lower side of the lever so formed. A string is tied 
to the other end of the lever, and the hunter—one does not 
call him a sportsman, for the business is too serious for 
that—carries the free end of the string into the hut. He then 
tests the arrangement. He pulls the string gently, and the 
tame pigeon is swung up; he lets go the string, and the 
bird drops down again, fluttering his wings as he sinks, in 
such a way that the flocks of wild pigeon, seeing his wings 


beating the air, will think that one of themselves js settling 
and will come and perch on that very tree. 

All should be ready -before full daylight ; and then th 
hunters begin to strain their eyes in the direction fig, 
which the migrating birds will come. They do not nos 
perched on the top of the world, the splendour of & 
scenery ; the secular beech-woods clinging to the precipitoy 
slopes, the winding gorges leading between the hills, oy 
the change of light on the snowy crest of the Pic P Arie, 
which rises up like a miniature Matterhorn; nor do they 
notice how from day to day the colours change, how th 
green of the upper grassy slopes grows more delicate, hoy 
the beech leaves become more orange, more gold, mop 
brown, and finally thin away. Their eyes are alert only fy 
the pigeons, which first appear against the blue sky as sud 
tiny specks, that the men often start with a false alm 
for what the eye has seen as pigeons far away is only a png 
or two quite close. Then there is a laugh, the tensiq 
relaxes, and the quiet watch is resumed. 

For the tension is terrific. A flight is seen far away. 
it coming here? Yes, probably: but it may be attractei 
to right or left and swing away. No: they are coming! 
It is time to make the decoy pigeon work. He is sent » 
into the air to flutter down—and you must not begin wit 
him too soon for fear of tiring him, nor go on too late for fea 
of making the birds suspicious. You must be cleverer tha 
your neighbours too. Look! They are coming! Ya 
they are! Crouch down! Hide! Now stop the decoy! 
Don’t move! Don’t breathe even! The men quiver wit 
excitement ; their faces glisten with anxiety, for they da 
not look to see what is happening. A swift rush of wing, 
almost deafening if the flock is a big one: then a sudda 
silence, broken by a rustle or two as a bird settles mor 
comfortably. Then slowly, stealthily, the men rise up ; thy 
peer through the chinks of the hut till each sees a bin- 
not easy while the leaves are still thick. The guns 
craftily protruded an inch or two through the roof; glands 
are exchanged ; then one man whispers: “ Are you ready? 
One, two, three!” At “ three,” both guns go off; t 
birds fall dead, and the rest clatter off in a wild flum. 
There is a whoop of triumph, and the men tumble down tt 
ladder to pick up their victims. 

This may happen five or six times in the early morning; 
then there is a lull. Cigarettes are rolled, and one of tt 
men clambers out, clinging with his feet as much as hi 
hands, to give water and maize to the hard-worked decoy. 
There are afternoon flights, then the bag is tied up ail 
carried home. Parties meet as they go, and exchange thet 
news amid rejoicing, disappointment, and envy. Steps 
buoyant on the long tramp back, two thousand feet or # 
down, then up to the village or homestead: but as @ 
excitement dies, fatigue comes on, the rich fatigue of! 
day well spent as master of earth and beast, and not thet 
slave : the heads nod sometimes as the men set to ma in 
the next day’s ‘cartridges after the evening meal, or clean 
the guns ; and soon their owners throw themselves on tit 


beds, half-clothed, to sleep like stones till the very 


hours of the morning. 
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under Thirty Page 








F one thing more than another has characterised the 
| Under Thirty page, it is the conspicuous absence of 
heroism. It is a quality that has long been vaguely linked 

with youth. Yet, save for one brief Kiplingesque 
outburst, none of the representative writers has girded a 
sword and cried boldly for fresh worlds to canker. The 
omission is of the highest significance. We may conclude 
that the warrior-hero is dead, unable, perhaps, to survive 
the anonymity of the gas-mask. Nor has there been any 

ral tendency to set up a new myth in his place. Sorel’s 
striker-hero, Stalin’s worker-hero—both have been cold- 
shouldered. The plea for positive patriotism we may 
dismiss as Buchmanite small-talk: the knight-at-arms 
does not flourish in a house-party. 

The fact is, as Lord Raglan has pointed out, the essence 
of all heroism is loneliness; and we young moderns are 
sociable folk. The lone vigil and the singular crusade may 
attract us in our fretful moments, and we can occasionally, 
in our cups, rise to the daring of an individual act. But 
for the most part we live and move in crowds. And that 
is our difficulty. For as yet we are not accustomed to living 
incrowds. Between the old individual and the new socialite 
a gulf widens which we under-thirties most precariously 
straddle. Still prizing our personality, we wear badges 
in our buttonholes. Still dreaming of liberty, we yam- 
mer for a leader. Inevitably we are a schizophrenic 
generation. 

Perhaps, however, we would be less so if we realised more 
dearly what is happening to us. “ The human essence is 









“a the totality of social relations,” said Marx. He was pro- 
or fect "ptic; for it seems rather that the totality of social relations 
r that is becoming the human essence. Ditch by ditch the private 
Ye, lives of men are conquered. Mass-observation knows how 
con! often you change your socks; the means-test man has 
+ Wit counted your blankets ; and conscription is in the air. Our 
+ dae neighbour is heeding us, we must heed our neighbour. 
ving, So insistently the social conscience flowers that the frail 
idéae “uisite blooms of the personal spirit wane and die. We 
me organise. Movements, unions, parties, committees, asso- 
the cations and institutes fill our days. But we are not yet 
ie completely socialised. We join the Communist Party only 
sania © find our personal standards revolted by the Russian 
ani (tals; we join the P.P.U. only to discover our irrepressible 
ay? distaste for summer-schools and navel-gazing. Our social 
tas principles threaten our friendships and dissever our family 
urn, tes; while our personal principles rise up against the 


evasions and unscrupulousnesses of organisational policies. 

So the crucial problem presents itself ruthlessly. The 

integrity of the person or social integration? Are 

we incompatible? And if so, which is more worth 
ile ? 


cod 
& 


Alas, there is no choice. Le monde partient au vouloir 
plutét qu’a la sagesse. The old order changeth. The men 
and women who can sink their identity in that of the organisa- 
ton must necessarily belong to a new order of being. Their 
Toots are in a culture to come; they draw no sustenance 
ftom the cultural legacy of ages of individuation. They 
dispense with the first person singular, they hold personality 
to be a snare and individual freedom a delusion ; they 
become one with the will of the masses or the destiny of the 
ning TCC Or the love of God. Differences of opinion there are 
heim “MOng them, as among the older orders, but the differences 
pale beside the importance of their essential similarity. 
Fascist Germany has produced an almost identical State 
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machinery to that of Communist Russia; and we may 
forecast that, if the Oxford-groupers have their way, the 
Civitas Det will have a_ similarly national-socialistic 
bent. 

Only in so far as they have not yet shaken off all vestiges 
of the old order can these new men and women be dis- 
tinguished one from another. Beneath these distinctions 
they have a common purpose—to rid us of our identity. 
And because they are so single-purposed, so strongly imper- 
sonal, they cannot but affect us. They thrust leaflets into 
our hands to remind us of slums and aerial warfare, their 
megaphonic voices indelibly impress on our minds the 
horrors of world-disorder: our social awareness is largely 
the work of their propaganda. We under-thirties, wavering 
wildly between their order and the one they are replacing, 
cut a pretty ludicrous figure. And there is no escape. The 
tentacles of their parties, committees and unions reach out 
to us, and there is nowhere to flee save to Art or 
Adventure. 

And both these are but footpaths to limbo. For the artist, 
striving to establish his intuition where knowledge admits 
an ignorance ; the adventurer, seeking the strange and the 
lawless in the untravelled world—both must retreat to 
oblivion before the advance of the scientist. Both art and 
adventure are dependent on contingency and the unpredict- 
able, and, like dreamers, are the laws of their incertain realms, 
yet know no law. The man of ordered knowledge, adding 
one necessary and permanent datum to another, works 
inexorably to their extinction. He will leave nothing con- 
tingent, nothing unfamiliar. Keats sounded the alarm 
when he protested against science reducing the rainbow 
to the “dull catalogue of common things.” Lawrence 
heard the alarm, and hysterically denied it. But the man 
of science, impersonal, single-purposed, goes on patiently 
stealing their wonder, He too is an anonymous social 
being. 

To question this new order is pointless. All our personal 
values may protest against its bleakness, its monotony, its 
soullessness : the new order will reply that our soul is pro- 
blematical, our delights petty, and that it knows the larger 
joy of unity. To fight it is equally pointless. For the new 
order lives and finds its strength in organisation, and can 
only be defeated by a stronger organisation. In that case, 
as Anatole France’s archangel realised, ‘“‘ God, conquered, 
will become Satan ; Satan, conquering, will become 
God.” The man who would preserve his individuality 
can only isolate himself more and more from the 
social context, to form a cultural Lumpenproletariat, a 
class of spiritual slum-dwellers, continually harried by 
reformers. : 

We perceive, in fact, the workings of organic law, dis- 
carding the individuated human as inadequate to his problems, 
evolving a new corporate form of life. And we under- 
thirties contain, to our great discomfort, both forms. For 
that reason we can never be reconciled either to ourselves 
or to our world ; there can be no happiness where there is 
such division. Whether we like it or not, it seems fated 
that the splendid, multifarious activities of the old individual 
should be reduced to a social function. Perhaps the new 
corporate organism will find in its own modes of being an 
even richer satisfaction than we know. No one can say. 
But all must give their lifeblood to the alien creature ; and 
the Under-Thirty’s choice can only make a virtue of the 
necessity, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 

Sunt Lacrimae Rerum 
‘THERE are tears and tears. Some are idle drops, shed surrep- 
titiously by strong men in the decent darkness of cinemas when 
the gangster’s fundamental goodness of heart is drawn out 
by the hand of an innocent child. That is the danger. For 
music, too, has its facile lachrymatories, and more often than 
not the welling tear is no more than a reflex action stimulated 
by a maudlin insincerity. But there is also a kind, pure and 
tender beauty which, though it evokes the same physical 
response, is at the opposite pole of the emotional world. It 
is the beauty that catches one by the throat when the actor 
of Othello, if he knows his business, says : 

O thou weed ! 


Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been born. 


or, when he kisses Desdemona for the last time, 


O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! One more, one more. 


—that passage which Verdi so miraculously translated into 
heart-wringing music. 

This kind of beauty is rarely achieved even by the greatest 
artists—by Giotto in the frantic tenderness of his Piéta in 
the Arena Chapel, by Bellini sometimes, by Tilman 
Riemenschneider and, among composers, above all by Mozart. 
In him it exists in its purest form, divorced of all dramatic 
association such as lends force to the words of the poet or the 
forms of the painter. For in Mozart’s music this sense of 
beauty is created by the passionate expression of feeling held 
in restraint, purged of all selfishness and given to our 
ears as euphonious sound. The peculiarity of this kind of 
beauty is “its immediate effect as musical tone, whose mere 
sound moves us before we have time to think about the nature 
of the ideas that make the sounds possible. In it idea, feeling 
—call it what you will—has been transmuted by the composer’s 
imagination into pure euphony. It is his especial ability 
to perform this miracle, more than any other element in his 
rich endowment, that distinguishes Mozart among composers. 
Beethoven achieved a more terrible grandeur, Bach a greater 
sublimity ; but in this Mozart stands alone. 


No other work contains so much of this Mozartian quality 
as the Clarinet Quintet. Here, if ever there was, is the music 
of the pure in heart, which does not mean naive innocence, 
but the wisdom of one who has reached “the further side 
of good and evil ” and, like Briinnhilde at the end, has learnt 
all things. In this Quintet is enshrined the very soul of 
Mozart and the tragedy of his life. It is the tragedy, common 
in some degree to all men of genius, but especially poignant 
in one of his extreme sensibility and essential gaiety, of that 
spiritual isolation which is the price of great artistic endowment 
and intellectual integrity. It need hardly be said, perhaps, 
that the very word integrity rules out self-pity. Here is no 
complaint, no anger at injustice, no sentimental bid for our 
sympathy. The revelation is unconscious, but complete. 
Nowhere else can one find so sustained an expression of human 
tenderness, of that Lucretian sense of ‘‘ the tears that are in 
things.” 

I would not have anyone who does not know it imagine that 
this Quintet is, therefore, gloomy or depressing. For it con- 
tains the whole of Mozart. Besides the passionate tenderness, 
there is what Warde Fowler so admirably expressed, in his 
appreciation of the composer, as “‘ a joyousness, a sense of the 
fragrance of life ; never boisterous but always fresh,” and ‘“‘a 
manly seriousness.’ And it is all set forth in a medium whose 
texture is of a transparent beauty that one would be tempted to 
call ‘* heavenly,”’ had the word not lost its meaning, like a worn 
coin, by the attrition of careless use. But to give force to the 
adjective, let us set beside Mozart’s work Brahms’s Quintet, 
as Mr. Kell and the Busch Quartet set them side by side at their 
concert last week. Brahms’s work is also beautiful and is to be 
numbered among the most lovable of all chamber-works. But 
it is not pure gold. There is in it an alloy of earthy sensuous- 
ness which gives its texture a certain muddiness. Brahms 
has his feet set in the valleys ; Mozart soars, free of the earth, 
into the clear radiance of the upper air. DYNELEY HUssEy. 


THE CINEMA 
‘‘ Vessel of Wrath.” At the Regal 


By all the rule-of-thumb. guesswork methods that showmanstip 
uses to assess entertainment values, this film should be 

In the lead it has Charles Laughton. Its cast includes 
Lanchester, Robert Newton and—not least valuable—T 
Guthrie, celebrated in the more progressive centres of sty 
production, whose first appearance in films will be Welcome 
and closely scrutinised by all who knew his work % 
Cambridge Festival Theatre. Its director was Erich Pomme 
Germany’s ace producer in the days when Ufa was at its ben, 
Its scenarist was Bartlett Cormack, who scripted The Fre 
Page, Fury, and many other top-line American films, And 
last but not least, its story is taken from one of the most force) 
if uncomfortably cynical of Somerset Maugham’s South §, 
tales. It is clear that Mayflower Pictures, the new Pomme. 
Laughton production company, is determined that its fil 
shall not fall down through lack of strength on either side 
the camera. For Vessel of Wrath they have assembled , 
unit which, on the evidence of its members’ previous recorés 
is as good a team individually as ever took the floor in a Brit, 
studio. 

Yet for all its galaxy of talent Vessel of Wrath is a by 
film because a stagey film. Right from the start it is cribbed, 
cabined and confined. The long series of opening sub-tiths 
describing the South Sea scene and the nostalgic romang 
thereof makes an inauspicious beginning; and the lifele, 
backgrounds, setting off these titles against a motionless se, 
only serve as pointers to a stiltedness to come. The memorabk 
opening of the American South Sea picture, Bird of Paradis, 
with the schooner rushing madly through the breakers into th 
calm water of the lagoon laid a similar atmosphere and at th 
same time swung the King Vidor film into action with a gus 
which the English producers might have done well to study, 
But the main source of trouble seems to lie in the fact that in 
spite of individual excellences, Vessel of Wrath unit fak 
to pull together co-operatively. Direction and _ acting ali 
are marred by a lack of mutual confidence which not even th 
assurance of Laughton can dispel. He, indeed, carries nearly 
the whole burden of the film, and as the public-nuisane 
remittance-man of the Island he is first-rate. He moves through 
an almost visible fog of alcohol and perspiration. The active 
society so carefully concealed within his revolting shirt subtly 
emphasises his own parasitical nature. The dignity of Asc 
lies in the delicate slant of his filthy boater; in his wel: 
mannered seduction of the female pupils of the mission schod 
there is the cultured breeding of the English countryside. 
The contrast between his amiable attitude to the native popv- 
lation and the rude gestures and still ruder ejaculations whit 
form the basis of his dealings with the white community i 
well in tune with Maugham’s picture of the embittered ai 
dissolute Ginger Ted. 

By comparison, Elsa Lanchester’s performance <s th: bigoted 
missionary, whose fantastic sexual self-esteem Ginger Ted 
unwise enough to scorn, is a somewhat over empk asis2d affai. 
The same is true though in lesser degree of Guthrie’s portrait 
of the pompous, dutiful Reverend Jones, her brother; whit 
Robert Newton, as the Dutch contréleur, shows a tendency W 
forget his broken accent in moments of emotional pressutt 
Of the false appeal presented by the continued reappearant 
of a gratuitous and irritating dog the less said the better. 

In the original story the community is a grotesque one: i 
the film it becomes still more grotesque because it cant 
determine the dramatic purpose it is intended to serve. I 
must call a halt every now and then in an effort to unravel 
own tangled psychology. Thus the final removal of happil 
united Ginger Ted and Martha to the proprietorship of! 
respectable English country pub. provides an ending as lo 


and improbable as Maugham’s conclusion was pointed al 


dramatic. 


With the continued storm over the new Quota Act 
moment is critical for British films. If at this juncture 0 
studios can prove their mettle, much will be done to restot 
City confidence in the future. Vessel of Wrath has maj 


desirable qualities. It is sanely and economically produced 


its technical standards are high. But it lacks the vitality of 


big films. STUART LEGG. 
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ART 


Sophistication and Naiveté — 





Tue exhibition of the complete works of Christopher Wood 
at the New Burlington Galleries is evidently intended to 
provide the material for a final judgement on the merits of 


1anship this artist. There are many whose belief in him is so great 
= 800d, that they speak of him as if his tragic death at the age of less 
eS Ely than thirty completely changed the course ‘of English art, 
T yong and say that he was the one outstanding genius which English 
f stage winting has produced in the present century. 
comes Now it certainly cannot be denied that Christopher Wood 
at th HE vs an artist of quite exceptional talents. Nor can it be 
mmer, denied that it is hard for any painter to have to stand up to 
Ss bes, the test of having all his works seen in a single exhibition, 
> Front especially if that painter worked so fast that five hundred 
And paintings survive from his hand in spite of his early death. 
reef In fact, one of the remarkable features about this show is 
th Se the everi level of the achievement; there are hardly any 
mmer- pictures of which one would immediately say that they were 
S fils not worthy to be included. But on the other hand, when 
Side of Wood’s qualities come to be analysed it is not easy to see 
bled « how his supporters can justify their view of his genius. 
Scott The first point that strikes one about his work as a whole 
Brits js the surprising number of different influences which it 
shows. One can see Picasso in one, van Gogh in another, 
a bad Rousseau in many, Dufy in some of the smaller sketches. 
ribbed, Wood seems to have learnt something from all the great 
ties figures of the last thirty years in the school of Paris. This 
fe is in itself no accusation against him, more especially as he. 
ss 









can be considered to have been still in some sense a student 
at the time of his death. But it does mean that he was a 
highly self-conscious painter, who was skilled in all the methods 
of the most sophisticated schools of his time. 

It is this sophistication which sticks slightly in my throat 
when I look at his later works, which at first sight seem to 
have the same sort of naiveté as the paintings of the Douanier 
Rousseau. For it becomes apparent that his simplicity is 
only a very refined form of sophistication, and the last ex- 
pression of the ars est celare artem principle. It would be, 
of course, preposterous to call it in any way dishonest, in 
the same way that it would be absurd to call Marie Antoinette 
dishonest for playing at being a milkmaid. But there is some 
parallel between the two cases, for in both of them the sim- 
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rough plicity is only sought self-consciously in a desire to escape 
acti from a too polished culture. This simplicity is therefore not 
subtly the direct expression of a simple state of mind, but the direct 
Ascu expression of a very complex state of mind. 

Wel: At Tooth’s another kind of painting more nearly naive 
schot! canbe seen. ‘The paintings on view are the work of a postman, 
rysidt I a navvy, a cook and so on, and in the first instance they were 
POpU HE produced in all innocence for the amusement of the painters. 
whic But it is impossible to avoid the feeling that, since these 
nity SH painters have been taken up by dealers, they have in a sense 
d ant traded on their naiveté, that they have deliberately clung 
: to it since they found that it paid. This is not the case with 
igote thé first of them, Rousseau, whose lovely view of the fortifica- 
Ted SM tions of Paris is an almost entirely straightforward piece of work. 
| bor etvyn Peake’s line drawings at the Calmann Gallery in 


St. James’s Place are in some ways the exact opposite of the 


bir kinds of art which I have so far discussed. There is no 
ncy WE pretence’ here that they are not highly sophisticated. The 
‘SSUEEE line has a quality as lovely as that of Cocteau, and in many, 
aran“® especially those which have more or less clear classical allusions, 
_.J@ the satirical intention is clear enough. Many of the drawings 
¢: MM are illustrations to stories, often to children’s stories, and 
sy though some of the grown-ups will perhaps be a little 
© "BB ‘tightened by the queerness of the artist’s vision, many of 
vel i the children, who after all like a sophisticated type of imagina- 
a tive humour, will take to them keenly. The most exciting 
a of the drawings represent monsters, which are at the same 
Fy fe “me terrifying and captivating; others show the strangest 
"fe Pes of pirates; others are just single figures of fantasy. 
a But they are all perfectly consistent, and they have the charm 
<a Which comes of the fact that they stream straight apparently 
a from an imagination which, though it must be in a very odd 
State, at any rate makes no bones about its products, and, 
aa the artist is highly sophisticated, allows his visions to 
oft € expressed in a correspondingly sophisticated technique. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 





PRIX ET SALAIRES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


MALGRE les préoccupations d’ordre extérieur, l’inquiétude de 
la plupart des Frangais ne dépasse guére les problémes 
domestiques. Au premier rang se place le prix du bifteck, 
figure populaire pour désigner le coat de la vie. Le bifteck 
de qualité courante se vend de seize 4 dix-sept francs la livre. 
Depuis octobre 1936 il a augmenté de 33 pour cent. Dans 
ces conditions, on comprend que le prix des denrées intéresse 
plus que les discours d’outre-Rhin ou les démissions d’outre- 
Manche. 


Evidemment, pour qui sait raisonner, ce n’est pas le bifteck 
qui monte mais le franc qui baisse. Il y a dix-huit mois 
certains restaurants affichaient un repas 4 dix francs; aujourd’hui 
c’est treize francs. Etant donné que pendant ce temps le 
franc perdait la moitié de sa valeur, une augmentation de 
trente pour cent ne semble pas excessive. En vérité, la vie 
n’est pas chére en France si l’on se rapporte 4 l’avant-guerre, 
c’est-a-dire au franc-or. Ce sont les salaires qui n’ont pas 
progressé en proportion. A premiére vue le reméde parait 
simple: Véchelle mobile automatique. Le Parlement vient 
d’en voter le principe. Mais ce reméde n’est-il pas simpliste 
plutét que simple? WN’allons-nous pas voir le supplément 
de salaire s’ajouter au prix de revient, ce qui aménera une 
nouvelle hausse du prix de vente? Combien de temps 
pourrons-nous tourner dans ce cercle ? 


Le probléme est mal posé de la sorte, ainsi que nous I’avons 
déja signalé ici-méme. C’est le coat de la vie qu’il faudrait 
ramener au niveau des salaires. ‘Tache ardue et compliquée, 
car si le prix du bifteck reste du domaine économique, c’est 
surtout la politique qui conditionne la dévaluation de la 
monnaie. De toutes les oeuvres de Dickens nous aimons en 
France surtout David Copperfield; on en a tiré une piéce 
que justement l’Odéon vient de reprendre. Wilkins Micawber 
nous réjouit. Or, dans un passage célébre sur les recettes 
et les dépenses, il pose notre probléme trés exactement. II 
est vrai que malgré cela il était incapable d’équilibrer son 
propre budget. 


Aurions-nous pris M. Micawber pour modéle? Nous 
avons tendance a engager des dépenses sans réfléchir aux 
conséquences, puis 4 attendre l’échéance dans Vespoir que 
something will turn up. L’heure du réglement parait toujours 
lointaine. Du reste, le mot échéance lui-méme a perdu de 
sa force. Si la jeune génération lit encore Balzac, ou Zola, 
ou Daudet, que doit-elle penser de ces gens d’un autre age 
pour qui un protét représentait non seulement l’anéantissement 
mais la honte ? De nos jours on ne se suicide plus lorsqu’on 
ne peut faire face 4 l’échéance. Tout simplement on ne paie 
pas. Mais les dettes s’accumulent et le jour viendra bien ou il 
faudra les régler ou les remettre. 


Pendant la guerre, sans doute, le moratoire était inévitable. 
C’est regrettable, car il a contribué au renversement de bien 
des choses. Rien n’est plus facile que de décréter un mora- 
toire; rien n’est plus difficile que de s’en débarrasser. En 
vingt ans, par exemple, nous avons eu 47 (quarante-sept !) 
lois sur les loyers; la derniére date du 31 décembre 1937. 
Pourtant nous ne sommes pas encore revenus au droit commun ! 
Passe encore pour les moratoires de guerre, mais il y a aussi 
des moratoires de paix. Depuis 1936 des débiteurs ‘‘ mal- 
heureux et de bonne foi ”’ peuvent obtenir, “ 4 titre provisoire,” 
des délais de grace, méme aprés jugement définitif. Ce 
privilége est limité aux dettes contractées ‘‘ 4 loccasion de 
Vacquisition d’un fonds de commerce ou artisanal” et “son 
unique objet est de contribuer au redressement économique.” 
En attendant ce redressement on proroge les délais de grace. 
Comme M. Micawber on espére qu'il adviendra quelque 
chose. 


Il adviendra, sans doute, un retour au bon sens et aux 
saines finances. La Revue des Deux Mondes publie les carnets 
de Ludovic Halévy. Ils sont réconfortants. Il écrivait en 
1879: ‘‘ Depuis 1871 je prédis toujours pour le lendemain le 
grand gachis. Et cependant les choses vont leur train et la 
France est toujours 1a, toujours debout, toujours vivante, 
aprés tout ces malheurs, aprés toutes ces folies.” En 1890 
il ajoutait en marge: “‘ J’ai continué depuis onze ans 4 redouter 
et 4 annoncer des catastrophes qui ne sont pis venues.” 
Acceptons-en l’augure. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. | 


Ditching and Dyking % 

The state of English dykes or ditches today is something which 
would have given Cobbett apoplexy. It is less than a generation 
since the art of ditching and dyking was one of the most 
revered articles in the whole agricultural creed. . But during 
seven years in the heart of one of the richest agricultural 
districts in England I have only once seen a dyke being dug 
and only twice a ditch being cleaned. The man digging 
the dyke was oppressed by an excusable pessimism. ‘“‘ They 
don’t care. They ain’t got time. They don’t bother.”” Two 
or three years later the wettest winter recorded in these islands 
for more than a hundred years devastated scores of acres. 
During that time I do not recall having seen a ditch running, 
though I saw many fields waterlogged on the tops of gradients 
on which many motorists would change gear. To the average 
English farmer the art of ditching and dyking appears, in 
fact, to be completely dead. In the matter of public ditches 
the situation is ironical. If the public ditch in your -village 
gives trouble, you send for the sanitary inspector, who is also 
an inspector of nuisances. If the ditch receives cesspool 
effluvient he reminds you that you, the householder, are 
responsible. But if the ditch takes surface water, as it naturally 
does, he refers you to the surveyor. You are lucky if the surveyor, 
in turn, does not remind you that he is concerned only with 
public and not private overflow. Between the two you preserve 
the status quo, and can record still another example of the 
fatuity of rural government. 


* * * * 


Hawk and Cuckoo 


I have been severely taken to task by purists for calling a 
kestrel a sparrow-hawk. I am guilty, but unrepentant. I 
was, unfortunately, brought up to call a kestrel a sparrow-hawk, 
just as I was taught that hawks and cuckoos were one and 
the same thing, for the simple reason that you never saw them 
together and at the same time of the year. Suckled on such 
country ignorance, I also called a rook a crow. I never spoke 
of anything but scaring crows, of crow’s-nests in ships, of 
scare-crows in fields, &c., though I talked of rook-pie and 
rook-shooting and rookeries and being rooked ; crow and rook 
being always, for country people, one and the same thing. In 
the same way I called a heron a heronshaw, a chaffinch a 
pink and a yellow-hammer a writing lark. Though this is not 
the same thing as confusing kestrel and sparrow-hawk, it 
shows how such a mistake can be almost constitutional. 
The superstition that cuckoo and hawk are the same bird is, 
by the way, an old one. Birds of the same colouring, size 
and general appearance were naturally bound to be confused. 
And last summer, as though it were true, I saw a dozen finches 
chasing with fury a solitary cuckoo, as if glad of the chance 
of finding a hawk by any other name. 


x * * * 


Miraculous March 


March came in not merely like a lamb but like an angel. 
After an abnormally dry February the days, from the first to 
the sixth, had almost the lofty blue tranquillity of midsummer. 
The noons were really hot; one wrote out of doors from 
eight o’clock onwards. The spell, for England, was miracu- 
lous. Yet the spring seemed backward, the primroses 
extremely shy, daffodils not out, many trees of hazel still bearing 
catkins as stiff as frozen sausages. It is true that a Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot showed not only buds but a split of colour 
as fine as the wine itself, but there were no nests where, a 
year ago, nests were already far advanced. Roses, in fact, 
made too easy growth everywhere, but almonds seemed 
reluctant ; there was no sign of blackthorn. The cause was 
the temperature at night. The frosts were intense. Days 
had ten hours of sunshine, but Tunbridge Wells could record 
a maximum and minimum, on the 4th, of 61 and 27 degrees. 
In country districts prophets revelled. ‘‘ Nice weather ? 
Too nice. I s’ll be sucked in if we don’t pay for it.” They 
saw arctic tomorrows in May. ‘‘ Fog in March, frost in 
May.” -On all sides the corn looked superb, the new ploughed 
land magnificent. ‘‘ But you wait,’ they said. 


Dormouse and Children 


This miraculous spell is sure, pretty soon, to stir the dormoyse 
out of his winter’s anaesthetic. More squirrel than Movs, 
gentle and harmless, friendliest of creatures, he belongs 
to the world of children than any animal I know. He jg the 
sleepmouse in Southern counties, sleeper in some, di 
and dozing-mouse in others. In bracken districts hig eatly 
summer nest is like a-chance cluster of wind-balled 
easy but exciting to find, architecturally as Masterly ag the 
nest of tit or wren. He himself has a colour a shade lighter 
than the squirrel, pale fox-gold, with a faint 
underneath and bright blackberry eyes. Most grown. 

I take it, already know all this, but the first sight of a dormoyg 
for children is a rare experience. If you look for i 
on warm spring evenings, among thickening clusters of 
suckle leaves, take children with you; and have the goo 
fortune, as I did, to see the child mistake the nest for th 
nest of a bird, to hear the cry of fear as the dormouse appear 
and runs up the bare arm, to watch fear turn to delight in 
the child and to fearlessness in the animal, until in tag 
tranquillity he sits ready to be stroked. A charming sigh, 
an unforgettable meeting of small creatures. 


* * * * 


Country Schools 


The problems of the country school child is one whig 
continues to agitate country people. Country people a 
cast-iron conservatives on the subject of schools and are Tightly 
jealous of their small schoolrooms where so many of ther 
parish problems, after school hours, are often thrashed oy, 
They resent, and perhaps rightly, the wholesale transportation 
of their children to town schools ; the automatic closing-dow 
of their own schools in consequence. Country schools, with 
their tiny attendances and intimate atmosphere, are, as I ca 
testify, often very efficient. They solve the problems of peopl 
like myself, who for one reason or another cannot or will not 
send tiny children to superior and often inefficient privar 
schools carried on, at suitable fees, in Edwardian villas in tom 
suburbs. Like Sir Charles Trevelyan, I have an admiration fr 
the country elementary school which I put into practice, 
Yet the miracle wrought in the children of country labours 
when transported to town schools is astonishing. County 
children are, odd though it may seem, often undersized an 
palpably undernourished. Fresh airidoes not, as many town 
people appear to think, replace good food, and hopelessly bai 
teeth, poor bone formation and stunted growth are all painfull 
evident in the majority of country school-children. A fev 
months of a town school, with its one sound, well-cookel 
meal a day, works the miracle. But the fault is not, cleatly, 
in the country school, but in country wages, country housing 
conditions and, again and again, country ignorance. 


* * * x 


Footpath Maps and Signs 


The question of footpaths has long since been dealt withia 
admirable ‘fashion by Essex, where footpaths and bridle-pats 
are marked by signposts. Here the walker knows his shot 
cuts are safe, can feel himself in friendly countryside. He ca 
ignore the most forbidding word in the language: Private 
The Kent Council of Social Service, a body existing to promot 
and assist the provision of all kinds of social service for tow, 
village and hamlet, now puts forward its own idea. It sugges 
a record of footpaths ; further, and more important, a map. 
Such a map, exhibited in a public place, already exists at th 
village of Eynsford. Both schemes, signpost and map, a 
admirable. Why not combine them ?—maps at pub. an 
church, signposts to punctuate the land itself. What a savilg 
of truculence and temper, anger and apology, threat atl 
counter-threat, wagging of irate deer-stalkers. Much invalt 
able material for walkers has, by the way, been issued by # 
organisation whose first concern is to try to induce people m 
to walk but to ride. London Transport issues, either free # 
at absurd prices, maps and guides of almost all the immediat 
countryside about London: guides marking out not olf 
pub. and church and wood and castle, but also stiles, 0 
barred gates, poultry farms, watercress beds, paths and heagé 

H. E. BATE. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 


Signed letters are given a preference 


author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


CHAMBERLAIN OR EDEN ? 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.]} 

$ir,—Your critics should be careful. It is possible to take 

the view that Mr. Chamberlain’s action is commendable 

because it is intended to establish good relations with the 

Dictators and to develop the Four-Power pact: or, alterna- 

tively, because it is prudent to make it up with Italy and get 
hack to the ‘‘ Stresa Front ” so as to confine Germany on every 
side; but scarcely to maintain both at once. It is to be hoped 
that the Government is a little clearer as to what it wants than 
some of its supporters. 

[am not myself a supporter of Mr. Eden but to suggest that 
our present predicament is due to him seems to me to take a 
view of the situation so myopic as to be almost meaningless. 
Not only, as you point out, had Signor Mussolini begun his 
plan for the Abyssinian War long before Mr. Eden came to 
power, but, much earlier still, he had compiled the Fascist 
philosophy from which his actions in Abyssinia, Spain and 
the Mediterranean are logical conclusions. The reason why 
he has been more bellicose during Mr. Eden’s term of office 
has been due not to the character or policy of the British 
Foreign Secretary but to the development of the Berlin-Rome 
axis and of the military power behind it. Similarly Herr 
Hitler had told the world in considerable detail what he pro- 
posed to do directly he had achieved sufficient power to do it 
with, before the man in the street had heard Mr. Eden’s name. 
Nor, seeing the conditions under which he took office, can 
Mr. Eden be blamed altogether for failure to press for that 
larger settlement which is the only real alternative to hand-to- 
mouth expediency. 

It would scarcely seem worth while at this time of day to 
labour the point that all that has happened in the last couple 
of years has been a natural and widely foreseen consequence of 
the Peace of Versailles plus the missed opportunities of the 
following fifteen years, were there not so large a number of 
people who appear suddenly to have awakened from a veritable 
Rip van Winkle trance to a fixed conception that nothing 
teally occurred of any significance in international affairs before 
1936, 

But a good many things did happen between 1918 and 1936 
and Mr. Eden is far less responsible for them than half a dozen 
of his colleagues—amongst them Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax, who were in high office during much of that time. 


It is a doubtful course to pursue any policy in great affairs 
unless you can visualise its potential consequences in some 
detail ; and it would be interesting to know what in fact your 
correspondents anticipate to be the results of our new enter- 
prise. There is little question that those with whom they hope 
to do business wish Europe to return with some celerity to a 
condition resembling the status quo ante 1914 albeit with a 
stronger emphasis in favour of the heirs of the Triple Alliance 
than was enjoyed by their predecessors. It is fair to ask those 
who now clamour so vociferously for these conversations if 
that is what they too desire ; and if not what the further objective 
is they would have us pursue, and by what steps they believe it 
can be attained.—Yours faithfully, JOHN MartTIN. 

37 Trinity Square, London, S.E. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$i, —Your journal, in company with a majority of our Liberal 
Papers, seems to me to be taking a rather cynical and oppor- 
tunist line on the present international crisis. 

In your leader of March 4th you very tersely stated that you 
were of the opinion that Mr. Eden was in the right when he 
Tesigned. You, however, cannot be very certain on that point 
for you go on to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain may be right 
after all, and you appeal for a “cessation of irresponsible 
Sniping” of the Government “ by their fellow-countrymen.” 
You say that it is imperative that criticism be constructive and 
complain that the Labour Party have been attempting to 
exploit Mr. Eden’s resignation for party advantage. 


I have always been an admirer of The Spectator but I am 
afraid you have never understood the ideals and aims of the 
Labour Party. You have succumbed to the Tory propaganda 
in so far as you seem to believe that the House of Commons 
should be a Council of State, and that the present Government 
is really a National Government. 

Socialists of course do not, and never have accepted that 
thesis. We do not believe in the continuity of foreign policy, 
the opposition in our opinion is divided from the Government 
on a matter of principle, its duty is to oppose. The Cabinet’s 
retreat from the League has been a gross betrayal of a principle. 
(Many of us have felt all along that it was impossible for a 
Capitalist, Imperialist and Nationalist party like the Tory 
Party to have any lasting belief in an international system. 
Unfortunately for the country the electors thought otherwise, 
there ‘‘ was no proof of the pudding but in the eating of it.’’) 

The Prime Minister’s policy is the wrong policy; even if he 
was successful in negotiating a treaty with Italy or Germany it 
could only be at the expense of the smaller States of the world. 

In charging the opposition with using opportunist tactics 
you are laying yourself open to the same charge, for to many ~ 
of us your criticism of the Labour Party is simply an effort 
to obscure the real issues —I am, yours sincerely, 


69 High Street, Birmingham. JOHN Bairp. 


[So far from suggesting that Mr. Chamberlain might be 
right after all, we wrote ‘‘ Nothing has happened to cause 
those who, like ourselves, thought Mr. Eden right and Mr. 
Chamberlain wrong to change their views.” That seems a 
fairly unambiguous statement.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Is not democracy in Britain developing into a series of 
paradoxes? Those who now declare, in harmony with 
Germany, Italy and Japan, that Mr. Eden’s policy was leading 
to war, perhaps do not remember that the men who now wish 
to resist the demands of armed dictators were the very men 
who advocated coming to an understanding with Brining 
and Stresemann about the Peace Treaties, before it was too 
late; and, conversely, that those who resisted Germany’s 
reasonable and moderate demands in 1928-29, made by a 
democratic but unarmed government, are the very men who 
are now eager to bargain with the dictators, in the name of 
peace—but actually for the financial and commercial advantages 
this will entail. Will they also be prepared, in the name of 
** peace,” to bargain away portions of the British Empire ? 
Will these peace-loving gentlemen admit their share of respon- 
sibility for the defeat of democratic institutions in Italy and 
Germany, after Briining’s failure to gain concessions, and 
realise that Britain is now conceding to powers organised for 
war, and inspired by a hostile ideology, much more than she 
refused to concede to democratic Christian governments with 
progressive and liberal ideals ? 

One may perhaps be forgiven for wondering, in these days, 
whether a democraty is government, not by the people, but 
by the policy which best suits a single, but most powerful, 
section of the people ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. M. THORPE, 
(A supporter of the National Government). 


Ceylon House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


AFTER THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—The article *‘ After the Crisis” in your issue of last week 
came.as a shock to one reader who had come to rely on The 
Spectator’s faithfulness to the League of Nations. The 
ordinary voter, who. has. not the time nor the railway fare to 
spare for attending parliamentary sessions, has to accept the 
judgement of the experienced journalist who condemns the 
“ineptitude ” of the Opposition’s parliamentary tactics in 
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the past fortnight. But when he is told that the demand for 
a General Election is “‘ fantastic,” he has a right to assert his 
own view. 

Seeing that the last election was fought by the National 
Party with the assurance that “‘ the League of Nations will 
remain the keystone of British foreign policy ” and that “‘ collec- 
tive security can alone save us”; seeing that the present 
Prime Minister declared in 1935: “‘If the League were to 
abdicate its functions under the Covenant, before long the 
peace of Europe would be at the mercy of the biggest and 
strongest Powers in Europe,” the fact that he himself has (as 
you say, with studied candour) from his place in the House 
rejected the League, puts him in the position of a delegate 
who has torn up his instructions and forfeited his mandate. 
Is he to take without asking the blank cheque for which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald went to the country in 1931 ? 

This is no academic question. It is the fact that the voters, 
and the future voters now between the ages of fifteen and twenty, 
for whom they are trustees, stand to live or die, to live in 
honour or dishonour, to die in peace or by violence, according 
to what the Prime Minister is about to do. We who shall 
have to pay for war or peace, in blood, money and honour, 
ought to have a chance of saying now, before it is too late, 
whether we prefer a war to make the world safe for Fascism or 
a war to save the world from Fascism or—if that possibility 
is still open to us—of saying what price we are prepared to 
pay, i an open market, for peace.—Yours faithfully, 

Girton College, Cambridge. HELEN M. CAM. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1tr,—Perhaps you would allow me to describe the reactions of 
the ordinary voter in this part of England to the events of the 
past fortnight so far as I was able to observe. 

On Monday morning, February 21st, there was general 
consternation at the loss of Mr. Anthony Eden, whose personality, 
principles and hard work had made him one of the best loved 
Ministers of the century. By Wednesday, February 23rd, 
practically everyone was in sympathy with the Prime Minister. 
Some reflection and the ill-founded and petulant accusations 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons Debate had 
effected the change. The mischievous speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George also had its effect. What people were saying may be 
summed up very shortly. They said: ‘‘ What is the good of 
standing on your dignity with the other party to an estrange- 
ment and insisting on his apologising and promising to behave 
better before making it up, or trying to make it up ? To treat 
the other party as incorrigible simply leads nowhere.” 

Quite unabashed by their performance in the House of 
Commons Debate, the Opposition have now endeavoured to 
insist that according to modern practice, the Foreign Secretary 
must not be in the Lords. There again, on the facts, they were 
clearly wrong ; and our valiant Prime Minister has stuck to his 
guns and secured the only possible man for the job. But this 
constitutional point may not be atanend. In the event of any- 
thing happening to Mr. Chamberlain’s health—a thing to be 
dreaded—who would be his successor? Is there any Member 
of the Cabinet within measurable distance of Lord Halifax’s 
position in the country ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Staward, Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth. J. CrassB WATT. 


THE SPIRIT OF AUSTRIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Having just returned from Vienna, I am convinced 
that the English public do not realise what a vital change has 
taken place in Austria since Schuschnigg’s speech, and that a 
revival of patriotism has swept the country which absolutely 
amazed me, a born Austrian. For the first time in my life I 
found Austrians of all classes feeling, thinking and speaking 
to one another as Austrians united in the common conviction 
that there was for the present only one issue: the fight for 
Austrian independence. It is too early to say whether or not 
it will be successful, but I am convinced that a national move- 
ment has been born which represents a new and very important 
feature in the European situation. 

It is therefore essential that the public here should not 
believe that the game is lost, just at the moment when some 
degree of moral support might prove decisive. It is improbable 
that Hitler would dare to reveal such a profound disunity in the 


German speaking peoples as would be displayed by his taking~ 








Se 
military action against Austria, if it showed an adequate det 
mination and if that determination is realised by the ee 
the world. 

After the Berchtesgaden conversations Vienna went 
terrible days of dejection and suspense. But Schuschpi,.: 
speech, by its unexpected decision, straightforwardness oa 
courage, transformed the atmosphere, and gave focys toa 
strong Austrian patriotism which will, I believe, grow gs | 
as the threat to Austria’s independence remains. It js hard to 
make this concrete for anyone who has not experienced jt, by 
a few glimpses of the general atmosphere can be given, 

Everyone was so moved that it was easy to talk to 5 
and suddenly a new greeting sprang up, people saying “ Oester. 
reich ” when meeting and parting. Three Socialist railway. 
guards, one from Innsbruck, two from Linz, whom I met jg, 
train, said to me that there was now no room for party politic 
but only one line for a true Austrian—with the Fatherlgnj 
Front. An aristocrat in Vienna whom I chaffed for his optimign 
reminded me that the Turks had long lain at the gates of Vien 
but never took it. 

At the time of Schuschnigg’s speech the Fatherland Froy 
had already three million members and it must have grow 
since. But even if every child in his cradle, the whole six aj 
a half millions of Austrians, were united in the Fatherlnj 
Front, they could not stand up to sixty million. Yet the strong 
Austrian determination is bound to spread to other nations an 
affect them by its heroic example. 

One of the Nazi schemes had been to get 150,000 Nay 
into the Front and then to demand elections in the From, 
hoping thus to get control. At that time they did not knoy 
how large the Fatherland Front had already become. It i 
very important to realise that a considerable porticn of th 
Austrian Nazis are below twenty-one, the voting age, and thy 
a plebiscite—were it possible to hold one fairly—would certainly 
show a much smaller minority vote than foreign Press report 
of Nazi demonstrations would lead one to believe. 

There has been a striking economic progress in Austria in 
the last few years which proves that economically, too, th 
country is able to maintain its independence. It is no adye- 
tisement for Nazi Germany that a party of South Africal] 
tourists coming from Germany should remark to me on th 
poverty of Germany and say how struck they were with th 
** generous ”’ supply of eggs and butter in Austria. 

But what I want to emphasise is the far-reaching effect. 
Schuschnigg’s speech, which acted as a catalyst to the new 
movement for the defence of Austrian independence and i 
supported by Austrians of all kinds: Finance, Catholic, 
Aristocracy, Legitimists, Jews, and a large part of the workix 
classes, whose spokesmen have solemnly declared that they 
support Schuschnigg’s policy and are prepared to defend 
the last the independence of Austria. 

Though this national rally is highly encouraging, the danger 
of subtle interference by Hitler remains very grave. Its 
therefore of the utmost importance that at this crucial momet 
the English public, which has always shown so much sympatly 
and affection for Austria, should aid the determination @ 
Austria by its moral support.—Yours sincerely, 

9 Stafford Mansions, S.W.1. Lotte WaytTE. 





FLOGGING AS A PUNISHMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. F. O. Taylor, in commentity 
upon my letter in your issue of February 25th is delightfully 
basking in the sun of his own righteous indignation, whi 
of course, is doubtless what all healthy right-minded Englishma 
should do; for not being in the position of the wretch 
convict he can afford to indulge in self-satisfied, smug moralisilg 
Such good opinions of oneself, however, have not the slight 
value when it is a question of a psychological truth and of tl 
spiritual values. To be sensitive to such things is not 0™ 
unhealthy-minded, but to have a decidedly clearer percept 
of human actions and passions. 

Of course Mr.’ F. O. Taylor would have been shocked # 
someone had called his headmaster a “ sadist.” Anyone © 
his mentality would be. Unfortunately truth can be 
“ shocking.” It is disquieting to all cant and humbug. 
we are not dealing with school punishment—that requ 
separate consideration. We are, however, dealing with 
very severe form of torture, the effects of which last througn” 
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the life of the victim, and of which Mr. F. O. Taylor is in 
complete ignorance, being pleased to describe it as “‘ temporary 
minor suffering(!) ” (sic). I would recommend him to read the 
letters of such intelligent men as Sir Christopher Robinson 
(to the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post of the 3rd inst.), 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, Mr. A. C, H. Duke, Mr. George 
Ridley, M.P. (to the Manchester Guardian of the 3rd and 
\ gth inst.), all on this subject, and also the protest signed by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Dean of Canterbury, the Vicar of 
Christchurch, Westminster, Mr. George Benson (secretary to 
the Howard League) among others. But, of course, to the 
“healthy minded ” like Mr. F. O. Taylor, these correspondents 
are also “ bleating exaggerators ” and sentimentalists, as well 
as those adverse continental commentators at whose countries 
the hypocritical English are continually flinging accusations 
of cruelty. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is absolutely right when he maintains 
that this form of punishment lowers the standard of civilisation 
and demoralises the nation. If we admit one form of physical 
torture, we ought logically to reinstate all the other kinds 
in use for the different offences in mediaeval days, since it is 
quite obvious that we have not yet escaped from the slave- 
mentality of the tenth century. The way in which several 
newspapers have whipped up and excited sadistic passions of 
which the great mass of people are entirely unconscious as 
to their real origin is a proof that this question is not to be 
lightly set aside. On this the Editorial comment in The Spectator 
of last week (March 4th) and that in the corresponding section 
of the New Statesman and Nation for March 5th prove highly 
illuminating. ' 

I know for certain that many Continental visitors have been 


‘astonished to find that the English, who so like to “ preach ”’ 


humaneness to their respective States, are tarred with the same 
brush. They now’ realise what they always suspected—that 
such moralising is pure cant; while a ‘‘ tough” Australian 
over here for the first time told me that he was amazed to find 
“such barbarity” still in force in England. A few more 
“bleating exaggerators ’ and sentimentalists. 


I have been given private information from a reliable source 
(it can be substantiated .and witnessed) which leads me to 
suspect that were floggings to be carried out publicly, say, 
in Piccadilly Circus, so as to form a kind of Roman holiday, 
high prices would be paid for the best places by otherwise 
eminently “‘ educated ” and “‘ respectable ”’ people. 


Finally, there is the whole literature dealing with this subject 
-the studies of eminent psychologists, which lead me to re- 
affirm every point in my first letter; but I am afraid that 
Mr. Taylor’s highly virtuous and sensitive mind would be 
very “ shocked ” were he to set eyes on any of this literature. 
-I am, yours faithfully, tb, A, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I will not presume upon the hospitality of your columns 
in any vain attempt to hammer some intelligence into Mr. 
F. 0. Taylor’s head. A man who can compare the ‘‘ Cat ’’ 
toa schoolboy caning is capable of comparing boiling alive in 
oil to the application of a linseed poultice, and it would 
obviously be a waste of time to try to explain to him that 
the case against lashing has no connexion whatever with 
sympathy for the criminal’s feelings. 

But I have recently had an experience of the extraordinary 
wave of sadistic lust which has swept over the country in 
connexion with the Mayfair case. A recent letter of mine in 
the Daily Telegraph has brought me a number of abusive 
letters of quite astonishing virulence from apparently educated 
and cultured members of the upper classes, including several 


women, who are quite beside themselves with fury at the idea 


of being deprived of further floggings about which they 
obviously are genuinely delighted to read and talk. 

This debasing of our people and lowering of our civilised 
standards should cause us the greatest concern, especially at 
4 moment when we should all keep our heads in face of the 
brutality which dominates so much of the international stage. 
If this lust for cruelty is to spread, it cannot fail to create in 
Us just that mentality which makes for Schrecklichkeit and 
Wat, with the ruin of our culture and spiritual damnation 
Which must inevitably follow in its wake.—Yours faithfully, 
6 Brechin Place, S.W. 7. C. H. RosBrnson. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Having more than one prison sentence behind me I 
claim authority to know whether or not the “‘ cat ”’ is a deterrent. 
Recent correspondence in The Spectator and elsewhere on 
the subject of “‘ The Mayfair Flogging” has interested me 
inasmuch as the point of view of the convict or ex-convict 
appears to be absent. 

The subject of the “‘ cat ” is often discussed by the inmates of 
all prisons. I have taken part in many such discussions and 
have heard the opinions of scores of convicts recruited from 
all grades of Society. I have yet to hear one say that the “‘ cat ” 
is not the most dreaded deterrent. A murderer in a county gaol 
once told me that he dreaded it worse than hanging. 

I have frequently asked my fellow prisoners whether they 
would have committed the offence for which they were im- 
prisoned had they been liable to receive the “‘ cat ” in lieu of, 
or in addition to, imprisonment (whether hard labour or 
second division). The reply has invariably been a most emphatic 
and adjectival negative. 

No matter how much erudition or fame may lie behind 
the illustrious names beneath the letters in the Press on this 
subject, the people who know the deterrent value of prison 


* floggings are those like—Your humble servant, 


JOHN LE FLEMING. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Will you permit me as a regular reader of The Spectator 
to express in a few words my entire agreement with the views 
of your correspondent (signed J. D. A.) contained in his letter 
inserted in The Spectator of February 25th on the subject of 
the flogging of two prisoners in connexion with the Mayfair 
Robbery case? Those who (like myself) are strongly opposed 
to flogging as a punishment (which is the last relic contained 
in our Statute Book of punishment by torture) are often 
described as ‘‘ sentimentalists.” This, in my opinion, and 
according to my experience, is entirely wrong and not worth 
serious notice. 

Those who remember Mr. Justice Hawkins (Lord Brampton) 
will, I am quite sure, agree with me that this distinguished 
judge was the last man who could be described as a “ senti- 
mentalist.” During his long career on the Bench he never 
sentenced a prisoner to be flogged, and he was opposed to 
sentences involving this form of brutality, and on one occasion 
said, ‘‘You make a devil of the man you flog.”—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, J. LLoyd Moracan. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 

[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.]} 
Str,—In his article on “‘ Reactions and Road Safety” (The 
Spectator, February 25th) Surgeon Rear-Admiral Beadnell 
suggests that part of the examination of prospective drivers 
should be the recording of their normal reaction-times, and 
that those below a certain standard should be definitely refused 
driving licences. 

About eight years ago the N.I.I.P. made a detailed investi- 
gation of the problem of testing motor-drivers. Apparatus 
was devised for assessing not only reaction-times but also other 
mental characteristics which have an important bearing on 
safe driving, such as resistance to distraction, ability to attend 
to several things ‘at once, and judgement of spatial relations, 
relative size, and speed. Finally, a “road test” was given 
by an appliance which reproduced the conditions of actual 
driving and provided a graphic record of the track and speed 
of the driver. 

The validity of this battery of tests was confirmed by the 
close correspondence between the results obtained from a 
number of drivers and the independent ranking of the same 
drivers by the company employing them. 

It is interesting to note that in the course of the debate in 
the House of Commons on the Road Traffic Bill of 1934, 
Sir E. Graham-Little proposed that the passing of such tests 
should be made an essential condition of holding a driver’s 
licence. The official attitude was not wholly unsympathetic, 
but the Minister of Transport (Mr. Oliver Stanley) felt that 
the Institute’s tests would place t20 heavy a burden upon the 
mew machinery for testing outlined in the Bill. Subsequent 


events have proved only too clearly that the ordinary driving 
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test does not always provide an adequate criterion of com- 
petence. The advisability of supplementing it with tests of 
an intending. driver’s innate capacities, or at least of using these 
tests in the case of drivers whose fitness to continue to drive 
is suspect, is therefore surely a matter that calls for further 
consideration.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES S. MYERS, 
Aldwych House, Principal, National Institute 
London, W.C.2. of Industrial Psychology. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—With one or two points in Mr. Charles Foster’s significant 
comments on what I wrote under the above heading I disagree. 
In my opinion, while perfectly correct in his statement that 
“the nervous and muscular reaction to any stimulus when 
operated subconsciously is almost invariably (as a matter of 
fact—always) much quicker _and more perfectly adjusted to 
its purpose than a conscious reaction,” he is wrong in assuming 
that a threatened catastrophe could be averted by such sub- 
conscious reaction. The pure reflex act, such as throwing 
out the hands during a fall, ‘‘ starting” to a sudden noise, 
closing the eyes to a threatened blow, can only effectively 
deal with stereotyped conditions. The functioning of the 
higher conscious centres, necessitating as it does the despatch 
of the nerve-impulses along a much longer route than that 
taken in a subconscious action, can alone cope with the new 
conditions which are peculiar to each set of circumstances 
presented by the potential road accident. 

With regard to suspected cases of driving while under the 
influence of alcohol, may I point out that in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
States, percentage analyses of the blood have been proved 
efficient? Such a test, if made routine in this country, would 
put an end to “‘ hard swearing ’’ between family doctors and 
police surgeons. Mr. Foster’s suggestion of placing a driver 
accused of being drunk in the accuser’s car and requesting 
him to drive it, opens up a vista of possibilities that should 
make especial appeal to film producers. I wish Mr. Foster 
—and his car—the best of luck if, and when, he puts into 
practice so generous an offer, whether it be on a main road 
or on one of the quiet ones which ‘‘ can usually be found.” 
One fact is certain, and that is, the public conscience is at 
long last awakening to the fact that it has been suffering fools 
on the road too gladly.— Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES M, BEADNELL 


Hollywood, Egham, Surrey. (Surgeon Rear-Admiral). 


MASS-BOOK AND COVENANT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—Miss Rose Macaulay in her article on the ‘‘ Mass-book 
and Covenant” has trailed her coat so provocatively for the 
Scottish Nationalists to tread on, that I don’t suppose there 
will be space left for anyone else to step on it. 

But I should like to get in a foothold on the ground of that 
statement that Montrose was ‘“‘ the foremost and most active 
Covenanting lord,” for it is one that needs some extension. 

Montrose was a Covenanter only at the beginning of the 
Covenanting wars ; later, he fought for the King against the 
Covenant. For this he has been called a turncoat, and more 
than one Scot has told me that he has found it hard to under- 
stand or excuse his “change of front.” 

““T wonder why he changed sides,” a minister on the west 


coast once said to me—“ did they not offer him enough, or. 


was it that Argyll, the Chief of the Campbells and Chief Elder 
of the Kirk, looked like becoming Chief of Scotland instead of 
himself ? ” 

When everyone had “ risen’ properly and protested against 
such mean motives attributed to Montrose, he flicked an amused 
glance at the company and remarked, ‘‘ Well, I may be preju- 
diced. My mother was a Campbell !” 

But apart from such family questions, it is odd that these 
critics never seem to have noticed the “‘ change of front” in 
the Covenant, although this was so marked that the Covenanters 
themselves recognised that they would have to draw up a brand 
new Covenant to express that change. 

The ‘‘ National League Covenant ” was what Montrose had 
upheld ; what he opposed was the new ‘‘ Solemn League and 
Covenant,” which had ceased to be national and grown far too 
solemn. ‘The main difference was that the first insisted that 
the Church of England should not be imposed on Scotland, 


SS 


while the second insisted that the Kirk of Scotland should be 
imposed on England. And there 7s a world of diff 
between resisting tyranny and imposing it, though few seem 
able to realise this, even today. 

In fact, the three great Scottish Covenants have a ceri, 
resemblance to the lines laid down in the schoolboy’s defini 
of the three Creeds. To follow that excellent formula: 

First, King James and his nobles made a Covenant agains 
Popery, and it didn’t care. ; 

Then the nobles made a Covenant against the English 
Prayerbook, and it didn’t care. 

Then Argyll made a Covenant against everybody but Argyll 
and nobody cared about that, but he said they’d be damned ji 
they didn’t, so they had to.—Yours, &c., MARGARET IRwn, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Minchin, perhaps I should have gj 
“to many people,” not “to most people,” mass and oom. 
munion service seem names for the same thing. I will ng 
be one of those “imps of Satan’ who contend as to th 
nature of the central Christian service (there have been gij 
to have been at least 397 differing views on this vexed poin, 
and for most—or should I say many ?—of them men ani 
women have cheerfully and in immense anguish expired) 
But few theologians have agreed with Mr. Minchin that th 
Anglican rite has no sacrificial aspect. To quote Willian 
Forbes, Bishop of Edinburgh in 1634: ‘‘ The Sacrifice whic 
is offered in the Supper . . . is also propitiatory in a sound 
sense, and is profitable to very many not only of the living 
but also of the departed.”” However, this is beside my point, 
which is merely that in practice the two names are continually 
used synonymously for the same service by Anglicans; som 
prefer one, some the other. I think it depends mainly m 
how High Church they are.—Yours, &c., ROsE MACcavtay, 


FOXHUNTING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As a result, presumably, of my letter to you last month 
I have received a package from the President of the Vulpician 
Fraternity of Nevada, U.S.A., enclosing first of all a draf 
on the Vulpician Bank, Inc., for $250 and, secondly, a long 
letter written in a language which may be described, I tras 
without offence, as idiomatic American. I at once submitted 
this document to my friend, Mr. Hogben L. Blueberry, 
Rhodes Scholar now resident in Oxford, for translation. 

After praising my feeble efforts on behalf of the Fox Tribe 
and intimating that I had been appointed European Repre- 
sentative at a salary of 250 American dollars yearly, payable 
in advance (hence draft referred to above), the letter goes o 
to press for the continuing existence of wild foxes. It would 
be unreasonable to expect you, Sir, to print a verbatim transk- 
tion of my esteemed President’s remarks, but I hope that, i 
only to justify my retention of the post of European Rept: 
sentative of the Vulpician Fraternity (and also, I frankly 
admit, the 250 dollar draft), you may be able to find room 
for a few of his more important observations, which I har 
tried to compress to the barest minimum. 

The President complains bitterly—indeed his languag 
would distress your editorial ears—of the unrelenting persect« 
tion which foxes have to endure in the U.S.A. and Canad 
from guns, snares, traps, poison, &c. ‘* Over here,” he says 
““we are facing early extinction if nothing is done to presemt 
our case fairly to the general public.” 

“Every fox on this Continent,” the translation proceeds 
“‘ envies the lot of his brethren in England with their carefull) 
preserved homes in woods, copses, gorse, &c., and appetisiig 
meals provided by or largely paid for by the Hunts. Mot 
over, our British confréres are practically exempt from gui, 
traps and poison while on their lawful occasions.” 

“It is true,” he concludes, “ that they have to put up wil 
a hunt now and then, but as gentlemen—and every fox 84 
gentleman—they are prepared to risk that. We are Huntet 
ourselves and know the rules. In any case we Foxes normally 
don’t worry. about the future but live happily from day © 
day, thank God!” 

With apologies for the length of this somewhat unusté 
communication.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, X, 

European Representative, Vulpician Fraternity; 

Oxford... . Nevada, U.S.A. 
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uld be [To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR.] 
etence ¢y,—One thing emerges vefy clearly from Mr. Bartlett’s 
Seem iter § he knows nothing whatever about foxes. A most 
interesting study. Contrary to general opinion I find this a 

Sertain sentimental age, and sentiment—unlike feeling—never dives 
inition very deep. “Perhaps it came in with crooning. I think with 

gatisfaction that when I was young any crooner raising his head 
Bains, would have been murdered.—Yours faithfully, 

: Bath. W. M. Lopce. 

nglish 
Argyl SIXTH FORMS AND “THE SPECTATOR” 
ned if [To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


TN; Sir,—While it is likely that a majority of practising teachers 
interested in the training of our pupils to face the duties of 
citizenship will agree with Mrs. Eva Hubback’s remarks in 
your columns, that a grounding in economics and _ similar 


‘a. studies is the essential need for an informed approach to 
ill neg contemporary problems, it is unlikely that so many will agree 
to th: with her further contention that the systematic reading of a 
Said weekly paper in school tends to superficiality. Our battle as 
: teachers is half won if we can provoke a keen interest in current 
hes topics. The democratic character of girls’ education has given 
pired) me experience in various schools of girls of all social grades, 
sat the and of all degrees of wealth from the daughter of the millionaire 
Villian to the poor man’s child. ‘‘ Background” is one great asset 
which in developing an active civic conscience. 
sound The child of a Member of Parliament, a municipal councillor 
living or of parents engaged in social work is likely to be a good 
point, pupil in this respect and a stimulus to her fellow pupils. 
inually She hears conversations, and sees literature lying about at 
some [home on questions of first-class importance, and the necessity 
nly mf of accurate information and careful thinking is clearly suggested. 
LAY, For the many other girls, the majority, unfortunately, who do 
not receive this home stimulus, the provision and active use 
by the school of a thoughtful weekly paper is a valuable sub- 
stitute. The teacher can link the somewhat ephemeral informa- 
: tion of a foreign affairs commentary to some phase of modern 
month # European history recently studied with increased hope that 
Ipician ] those who have been led to the waters of knowledge will also 
1 draft #% drink. In a live class the girls by their questions will appear to 
a long (lead and the teacher to follow, a reversal of the usual procedure 
I trust # by no means prejudicial to individual study outside the school 
mitted # walls, Finally, the habit of reading a thoughtful paper may well 
erry, afm be continued in after life with results beneficial not only to the 


n. newspaper proprietor but to the community at large. 


Tribes Mary FISHER. 

Repre- Holly Lodge High School for Girls, 

ayable Smethwick, Staffs. 

es 01 

= EDUCATION FOR INDIA 

chat, i [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Rept: Sm,—Sympathy for children is a very laudable sentiment ; 

frankly (Dut I don’t feel quite certain that all that Mr. M. S. Sarkani 

| room Wanted to say was, ‘‘ Give the children of India more rest.” 

I haeg@ Zen minutes is, indeed, too inadequate a time after 5 hours 
and 20 minutes of work for which he justly criticises the Wardha 

nguag Programme, 


But I wish he had reflected a little more before writing, “‘ But 
with the advent of the British in India, not only was education 
made accessible to all without exception, but also its value and 
use were brought to the notice of the people.” ‘‘ Without 
exception ” is too big a lump to swallow when the exception, 
after 150 years of British rule in India, is somewhere near 88 per 
cent. of the population. As to how far the “ value and use ”’ of the 
education were brought to the notice of the people; doesn’t he 
condemn his own optimism by saying that a time came “ when 
there were more clerks than necessary and the Government 
and private offices had no place for them”? “The people 
Tealised their folly and the hands they had raised to clap and 
cheer now turned into menacing fists.” That‘is the tragedy of 
the “ intellectual ? education in India. It has taught us little 
that is useful. 

Then again, to impute low motives to the Congress by saying 
that “ they are going to profit themselves by making the students 
work for three and a half hours at the cost of the latter’s health 
and intellectual education,” seems a little childish. The 

gress programme aims at being self-sufficing because there 
ae no other means by which elementary education can be 





















nity; 












provided for in India. If we had a smaller army and fewer 
Home chafges we could have more schools. The mere fact 
that the Congress has been in office for six months does not 
mean that it has come by Aladdin’s lamp. 

The merit of the Wardha programme seems to me to be self- 
evident. It provides not only education but also the means 
wherewith the children would be able to provide two meals a 
day as they grow up rather than manufacture combustible 
bombs in spite of themselves.—Yours, &c., 

St. John’s College, Oxford. _ H. C. SHARMA, 


VIENNA, NEW AND OLD 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your last issue you published an admirable review 
by Mr. Martin Cooper of a book that does not exist, but 
which, unfortunately, he attributed to me and called by the 
title of my recent book, Vienna: The Image of a Culture 
in Decline. 

In this review I am charged with failing to write a “‘ satis- 
factory study of modern Vienna,’”’ when my whole and only 
concern, publicly stated, was to provide some picture of the 
Vienna that is past. No author in his senses expects the 
average reviewer to read his book from beginning to end, but 
he does, and not unreasonably, I think, hope that some 
attention may be paid to, say, the first three and the last 
three pages. The purpose of my book is placed beyond all 
doubt on pp. 2 and 3, where it is specifically stated to be 
‘fan attempt to evoke this dead or dying culture before it 
lies too far behind.” Not to mention, of course, the whole 
tenor of the book. 

Mr. Cooper was doubtless disappointed that my book was 
not “‘ a study of modern Vienna ” (though the sub-title should 
have warned him); but it is surely foolish, not to say dis- 
honest, to blame me for failing to carry out a scheme which 
was the opposite of my proclaimed intention.—Believe me, 
Sir, yours faithfully, EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 

Penshurst, Kent. 


THE EX-GERMAN COLONIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 
S1R,—Before prejudging the question of our duty in the matter 
of the restoration of the Colonies in Africa ceded by Germany 
as a result-of the Great War I urgently advise your readers to 
make themselves acquainted with the “‘ Handbook prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office,”” No. 114, Treatment of Natives in the German Colonies. 
The facts and criticisms based on them are drawn in the main 
from official and other published sources which appeared in 
Germany, especially in debates in the Reichstag. A careful 
list of ‘‘ Authorities ” is appended to the documents and state- 
ments. The handbook is published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
—Yours faithfully, W. H. Woopwarp. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


PUBLICITY AND CRIME 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—Has not the time arrived to curb the publicity given to 
crimes and lawsuits ? Trials of all kinds must, of course, be 
public, and those who wish to attend them should be able to 
do so, within the limits of the available accommodation. As to 
Press reports of murder and other sensational cases, could not 
these with advantage be limited to, say, one column of a news- 
paper? Then there are the posters put up all over London 
every afternoon and evening; could not these be dispensed 
with altogether ? Newspaper posters are quite unknown in 
Continental cities, about which one can walk without having 
details of the crimes of the day continuously before one’s eyes. 
Yet, there is no more crime on the Continent than there is 
here. The abnormal publicity given to crime in this country 
therefore does not act as a deterrent. Things being as they 
are, a certain amount of crime is quite natural and there is no 
reason for people to lose their heads (as many seem to do) 
when a particularly bad crime is committed. Again, there is a 
tendency in this country to look upon sensational crimes as 
public amusements, a tendency which is really brought about 
by abnormal crime publicity. It should not be impossible 
to confine the publicity of crime within reasonable bounds. 
—Yours faithfully, G. W.-R. THOMSON, * 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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ST. PAUL 


By THE DEAN 


JUDGED by almost every standard, Saul of Tarsus was one of 
the most important men who ever lived. His activity as a 
Christian propagandist and still more his vision of the Church 
as a divinely constituted body with a universal mission have 
changed the course of history and those who, in the interests 
ef some philosophy of history, deny the determining influence 
of great personalities have always found it convenient to forget 
him. His letters, written for the most part to meet the pressing 
need of special occasions, have been more deeply pondered and 
more fiercely fought over than any recorded human words 
except those of his Master. Sentences in his epistles have 
formed the basis of great theologies and the watchword of 
reforming movements within Christianity. It is remarkable 
how in times of crisis the Church seems instinctively to turn 
once again to St. Paul, with his sombre view of the nature of 
man and human society and his gospel of the grace of God. 
It is no accident that now, when the Christian faith everywhere 


‘faces crisis, St. Paul should once more be at the centre of theo- 


logical discussion. 


There is a sense in which we may be said to know St. Paul 
as well as we know any man of the ancient world, for few writers 
have had so marked a quality of unconscious self-revelation 
and the exigencies of his controversy with opponents forced 
him, against his will, to refer to his own career and experience. 
There are, however, many points which are still obscure and 
likely to remain so. The present time is a good one to attempt 
a new survey of the life and work of the great Apostle and 
Professor Nock has given us a study which deserves the 
epithet ‘‘ masterly,” for it combines excellent scholarship, 
impartiality, and sympathy with a lucid presentation of an 
astonishing mass of material in a comparatively small compass. 
This is a book worthy to stand beside Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s 
Christianity in the same series. 


Some of the controversies which have impeded the under- 
standing of St. Paul have faded away, if they cannot be said 
to have been finally settled. The question of the authenticity 
of the Epistles is decided, on the whole, against the more 
extreme critics. The Pastoral Epistles are generally rejected 
and Ephesians is gravely questioned, though Professor 
Nock thinks its teaching is in harmony with St. Paul’s 
thought, but the remainder may be accepted as genuine com- 
positions of their reputed author. The historical value of 
the Acts of the Apostles is a matter on which opinions differ 
still. Professor Nock uses the so-called “‘ We sections ” 
(those which appear to be the record of a companion of St. 
Paul) with confidence and the rest of the book with caution. 
The account given in Acts of the Council at Jerusalem to 
decide the controversy between Paul and the Jewish Christian 
party is certainly difficult to harmonise with the Apostle’s 
own statements, and we may suspect a certain smoothing out 
of the rough places in the memory of the historian. In any 
case, Acts gives a most imperfect account of St. Paul’s life, 
as may easily be seen by comparing it with his own list of the 
trials and persecutions which had befallen him. 


Several great problems about the position of the Apostle 
are still under discussion, and on each Professor Nock has 
something valuable to say. It has been thought by some 
that St. Paul was the chief agent in the Hellenisation of 





St. Paul. By Arthur Darby Nock. Home University Library. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 2s. €d. 


OF ST. PAUL’S 


Christianity and that his theology was deeply affected by th 
pagan mystery cults. The author has a profound knowledge 
of Hellenistic literature and his judgement on this question 
is therefore of peculiar value. He points out that, 

St. Paul had a real mastery of Greek and constantly show 
acquaintance with the Greek Old Testament, his writings ay 
**marked by an extreme rarity of echoes from the classic 
writers and lack both the merits and demerits of the Grek 
schools of eloquence.” The Apostle, he thinks, shows n 
close understanding of paganism and no sympathy with it 
He views it “‘in terms of the condemnation customary in 
Jewish apologetic literature.” He ‘“‘ picked up some of th 
philosophical, possibly a little of the religious terminology of 
the time, much as a man today does not need any 
special knowledge to acquire the words ‘ evolution’ anj 
‘relativity.’’’ There is no need to go outside the circle of 
Jewish-Christian eschatology to explain St. Paul’s sacrament 
doctrine. 


Closely connected with this problem is that of the relation 
of St. Paul to the teaching of Jesus. On this subject we should 
‘have welcomed a more extended discussion, specially » 
what the author has given us is excellent. The antithesis 
between the Epistles and the Gospels has often been treated 
as a sign that the Apostle spoiled the simple original message by 
the introduction of unnecessary subtleties. This Professor Nock 
rightly dismisses as shallow. The somewhat meagre referencs 
in St. Paul’s letters to the sayings and life of Jesus and his 
startling saying, “‘ Even if we have known Christ after the 
flesh, we know him so now no more,” are to be explained by 
the belief, central in St. Paul’s religion, that the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection have initiated a new world-order. Th 
earthly life of Jesus belonged to that order of events which 
preceded the new birth. The guidance needed comes not 
primarily from the memory of the words of the historic 
Jesus but from the Risen Lord Who, as the Spirit, directs and 
inspires the Church, which is His body in the world. At th 
same time, it may be claimed that the Apostle of the Gentil 
“understood and developed elements in the teaching o 
Jesus which were obscured and imperilled at Jerusalem” 
'* Freedom in face of the law, a generous outward-tumed 
view of humanity, a zeal to save men at the cost of correctnes 
—these were the marks of both Jesus and St. Paul. Neitht 
tolerated 


* All the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men.’” 


Professor Nock is interesting on the subject of St. Paul’s cox 
ception of the Church and its authority. He sees clearly thi 
the old-fashioned liberal Protestant interpretation of ti 
Apostle’s doctrine was one-sided and that the germ of lat 
Catholicism was in his teaching. To the Apostle, as the spiritul 
father of the community, an individual power belongs, whid 
does not, however, extend to churches, such as that in Roms 
which he did not found. But the spiritual authority of t 
Church is inherent in the fellowship or the inspired communi. 
It owes no obedience to persons such as James, howev 
venerable ; it depends on the guidance of the Spirit. Thet 
may be some doubt concerning what St. Paul would have thouglt 
of dictators in shirts—perhaps he would have regarded the 
as relatively respectable representatives of the evil workd- 
but there can be no doubt what he would have thought of de 
tators in cassocks. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE EXPLAINED 


Citizen’s Guide to Social Service, By J. Q. Henriques. 


, (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue nineteenth-century conception of social service was one 
of charity and philanthropy and its activities were accordingly 
limited to the mitigation of existing distress. But more 
recently the inadequacy of a system concerned solely with 
curative efforts has fully been realised and the emphasis of 
present-day social service is placed on the preventive and 
prophylactic side. There has been a tendency for social 
grvice to develop into a science—not an exact science of 
course; the indeterminate human and psychological factors 
play too important a part for exactitude—in which, besides 
curing existing distress and actual suffering, it is attempted 
go to improve the conditions of the poorer people that the 
causes of their distress will be removed or mitigated. Better 
housing has possibly done more in this direction than any 
other single factor. In this respect it is unfortunate that 
the curative aspects provide more immediately spectacular 
achievements, and hence public interest and _ support, 
than do the preventive aspects, for public co-operation 
and support are essential for the fullest realisation of social 
service. 

A Citizen’s Guide to Social Service should stimulate con- 
siderable interest in and support for its subject. It sum- 
marises and explains in a lucid and lively style the legislation 
and regulations governing existing social services, discusses 
the principles upon which they are or should be based and 
makes suggestions for future developments. Considerable 
space is rightly spent on describing the various forms of 
assistance afforded to the unemployed. To the uninitiated 
the intricacies of unemployment relief are puzzling and the 
whole is apt to be classified, quite unjustly, under the single 
heading ‘‘ dole.” But it is important to differentiate between 
these various forms of relief, and this Mr. Henriques does 
with great clarity. The unemployment insurance benefits 
ate received as a right towards which contributions have 
already been paid by the recipient. There is no such con- 
tractual right to unemployment assistance or poor relief. A 
good example of the mistise of this term was afforded recently 
on the occasion of the announced increase in unemployment 
insurance benefits, which certain newspaper posters described 
to the public as ‘‘ the dole raised.” In so far as dole generally 
connotes the receipt of charity this newspaper statement was 
clearly most misleading. 


Mr. Henriques is strongly of the opinion that wherever 
possible voluntary, rather than public, and local, rather than 
national, administration of social service should be undertaken. 
“... National aid should not be forthcoming unless, in 
their respective turns, first voluntary effort and secondly the 
public effort of the local community have been exerted to the 
limit of their capacities.” Voluntary and local administration 
will certainly permit of greater elasticity in the treatment of 
individual cases—and no two cases are the same—and will 
incur less red tape and delay in their operation than national 
machinery which will be bound by statutory limitations, but 
itis more doubtful if the ordinary individual strongly prefers 
Teceiving assistance at the hands of a local voluntary than a 
national public authority, as Mr. Henriques suggests. After- 
care work, which is outside the province of public relief 
services, is of the greatest importance and is peculiarly the 
work of the voluntary services. 


One of the most important of Mr. Henriques’ recommen- 
dations is that far greater co-operation should be evolved 
between the voluntary and the public authorities and also 
between the various public services which, he shows, have a 
strong tendency to confine their activities into watertight 
compartments. He suggests that a national co-ordinating 
committee, on the lines of the Committee for the Co-ordination 
of Defence, be set up to deal comprehensively with the problems 
of welfare. Local committees to co-ordinate public and 
Voluntary activities and to act as a clearing house of information 
and advice within a given area he also recommends. 


_ Considerable advance has been effected in recent years 
n the theory and practice of social service, and undoubtedly 
interest and voluntary help has been growing, but there are 
Strong grounds for considering that at least an elementary 
understanding of the social services and the problems of the 


less fortunate members of society which these services are 
attempting to mitigate or eliminate is the duty of every 
responsible citizen. Mr. Henriques’ ‘‘ Guide” can be 
recommended in every way as a means of fulfilling that duty. 


R. F. Scott. 


CYNICS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


A History of Cynicism. By Donald R. Dudley. (Methuen. 


12s. 6d.) 


THE Cynics of antiquity were an obscure and not very edifying 
school or sect that flourished more or less continuously from 
the fourth century B.c. to the sixth century A.D. Its 
members were poor and peripatetic ; they were also unpopular. 
They despised those things which other people valued, wealth, 
power and social prestige, and so gained a reputation for 
priggishness; they were ostentatiously virtuous and so 
appeared complacent, and as they were for ever scolding their 
contemporaries for their follies and vices, they not unnaturally 
struck them as bad-tempered. They begged for 2 livelihood 
from those whom they despised and scolded; and they were 
unpleasant and squalid in appearance and apt to be offensive 
to the nose. 


Nevertheless the cynics have a considerable contemporary 
importance which Mr. Dudley’s careful study admirably brings 
out. Cynicism, he points out, is the effect of four different 
causes ; the decay of institutional religion and the consequent 
absence of agreed religious belief; insecurity of life and 
possessions ; political oppression ; and excessive urbanisation. 


When belief in a true God was vague or non-existent, the 
Cynic appointed himself as a messenger from God to man. 
He was ‘“‘ God’s scout on earth,” sent “to show men how 
they have gone astray in questions of good and evil and are 
seeking the nature of good where it is not.”” The quotation 
is from Epictetus, but it might well have come from the 
writings and sayings of religious reformers in all times and 
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countries, from Calvin, from Wesley; from Penn, or even from 
Mr. Buchman. All these,” in ‘times of religious laxity, 
appeared like the Cynics, to report ‘‘to mankind, on the 
authority of God, that they are ignorant of the true way 
of life.” 

Secondly, when times are hard and property insecure, the 
Cynic arises to preach the worthlessness of possessions. His 
measure of the worth of a man’s life is the number of things 
that he does not need. In order to demonstrate his contempt 
for possessions the Cynic voluntarily lives at subsistence level. 
But -if one is to rise above the desire to possess, one must 
eradicate those elements in human nature which are. its 
source, lust and ambition, greed, snobbery and pride. Hence, 
like a ‘‘ spiritual athlete”, the Cynic goes into training in the 
art of doing without and being without. 

This takes us directly to Cynicism as an escape from political 
oppression. In answer to the dictator and the tyrant the 
Cynic maintains the inviolable freedom of the individual soul. 
‘*‘ The self,” he agrees with Buddha, “is lord of the self.” 
Retire into the self and you are secure from misfortune. 
Suppose, for example, that you are exiled; “‘ Whither,” you 
ask with Epictetus, “‘ can I be thrust out, since I cannot be 
thrust out of the Universe, and wherever I go there are the 
sun, moon and stars, dreams and omens and my converse 
with the gods.” One is reminded of Thoreau’s declaration 
to those who visited him in his solitude, ‘‘ Why should I 
feel lonely? Is not our planet in the Milky Way?” Or 
suppose that you are flogged ; well, you have trained yourself 
in a spirit of endurance which will enable you to “‘ support any 
ill-treatment that may come your way.” Still you do not, 
like the Franciscans, go out of your way to invite flogging 
for the good of your soul. 


Thus what Mr. Dudley calls the central doctrine of Cynicism, 
namely, ‘‘that happiness, serenity, freedom from restraint 
can only be found within ” is essentially an emergency doctrine, 
“the emergency being constituted by the present chaotic 
state of human life.’ It is because the present is dark and 
the future uncertain, because governments claim citizens for 
their own, restrain the freedom of their bodies with prisons 
and concentration camps, and oppress their minds with propa- 
ganda disguised as education, that the Cynic seeks safety 
within the citadel of his soul. If the soul is to be a refuge, 
its capacities’ must be cultivated, its potentialities explored ta 
the full. Thus on its personal side Cynicism approaches the 
confines of mysticism. ‘The Cynic must seek to penetrate levels 
of human experience not accessible to ordinary consciousness 
and from his voyage of self-exploration bring back reports of 
the true nature of man. 


Finaliy, in an age of urbanisation the Cynic praises the 
simple life and country joys. He is the tramp of the ancient 
world, begging his living by the wayside as he ostentatiously 
declares his independence of State and Church and the charity 
of eminent and patronising persons. Essentially he is of the 
*‘ undeserving poor.” 


I have deliberately emphasised those aspects of the Cynicism 
of ancient times which may serve as an example for our own, 
and he who runs may read. Spiritual vagrancy, Buchmanism, 
the Peace Pledge Union, the renascence of mysticism, even 
the cultivation of the country cottage, all these have part of 
their spiritual ancestry in Cynicism. For Cynicism is an 
expression of the eternal escapism of man, and doctrines 
analogous to it appear in his history, whenever the same 
causes are Operative. The teaching of Lao Tse in sixth- 
century B.c. China and of St. Francis in the Middle Ages 
in Europe have much in common with Cynicism, and the 
followers of both the philosopher and the saint, sought to live 
in ways of which the Cynic would have approved. The good 
side of Cynicism is a spiritual austerity and asceticism of life ; 
the bad side is a sort of scally-waggery of the soul. The 
Cynic, from this point of view, is like a spiritual guttersnipe 
metaphorically thumbing his nose at the society upon which 
he does not disdain to prey. Reprehensible no doubt, but 
some societies deserve all, and much more than all, the nose- 
thumbing they get from their disgruntled citizens. Mr. 
Dudley’s book is a thoroughly competent guide to Cynicism ; 
it is learned, scholarly and accurate. It is never dull and, 
us [ have tried to show, it has a melancholy, topical significance, 


C. E. M. Joan. 
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FAR EASTERN BACKGROUND _ 


China and Japan. 
2s. 6d.) 
THE able staff of Chatham House have managed, Within the 
narrow scope of a booklet of 130 pages, to give a surprisings 
complete account of all that really matters in Far Rac 
developments, past and present. The style of this pj 
commendable work is a happy blend of detached repo: 
as’one is used to find it in scholarly investigations, and of the 
lively description of good journalism. A high standard at 
objectivity is only to be expected from Chatham Housé, 
but the fact that strict observation of this rule does Not it 
the least rob this little book of fascination is entirely due’) 
the skill of the authors. 
Part I starts with a fair summary of the Japanese and Chines 
views on the “ real causes ” of the present war, and it is hen 
that a highly interesting argument is being put fo 
which well deserves to be taken to heart by the Japanese why 
maintain that “ punishment ” is due to the Chinese on acco, 
of their anti-Japanese sentiments : 


** A comparison may be drawn between the reaction of the Japanese 
Government to anti-Japanese movements in China and that of te 
British Government when faced with a wave of anti-British agitation, 
resulting in boycotts and violence, in 1925-26. The British 
Government proceeded to deal with the causes of friction an 
Chinese ill-will by recognising the moral right of National Chi 
to the gradual extinction of the peculiar disabilities imposed by the 
earlier treaties and initiated a policy aiming at their progressiy 
removal. The changing of feelings towards Great Britain which 
this policy produced has become obvious to all observers within 
few years.” 











(The Royal Institute of Internationa} Affair, 


Factors of domestic policy and psychology in China a 
well as in Japan are being dealt with in a very illuminating 
manner, and even though there is nothing new in this dep 
cription of the internal affairs of the two adversaries, it certainly 
is a most concise account of much that is important to the 
knowledge of the forces working ‘“‘ inside East Asia.” : 

The same is true of the very timely recapitulation of th 
principal events in Far Eastern history from 1860 to 19% 
which constitutes Part II. The interpretation of past hist 
in the light of current events is a most important task for which, 
unfortunately, the daily as well as the periodical Press haw 
too little room to spare, and Chatham House is doing a tél 
service by laying so much stress on it. ie 

There is, furthermore, a good summary of the economi¢ 
forces working in China, Japan and Manchukuo. Its only 
shortcoming seems to be in the fact that this work, as so many 
others, tends to ignore the possibilities of further intern 
economic developments in Japan, implying more of @ 
need of expansion on economic and social grounds tha 
there actually is. Japan is by no means as much of a “ have 
not ” nation as either Germany or Italy, and it has indefinitely 
more chances of satisfying her wants at home. If only pat 
of Japan’s tremendous war and armament expenditures had 
been spent on agricultural reform, on the exploitation of th 
northern island of Hokkaido and of Formosa and Kore, 
not to talk of Manchukuo, the Japanese people would be ¥ 
much better off than they will be even after the fullest pod 
victory over China. °H 

The last part of the work deals with the international stat 
of Shanghai, a question which is just becoming acute, am 
which will be of increasing importance in the near future. 
Some appendices on Japan’s demands in China, including the 
famous 21 demands of 1915, round off this extremely useful 
survey. GUENTHER STEIN. 


SOLDIER, STATESMAN, LOVER 
Potemkin. By George Soloveytchik. (Thornton Butterworth. 188) 


TuE reign of Catherine II has too long been neglected by 
historians, and left almost exclusively as the preserve of tht 
scandalous chronicler, the popular biographer, and the film 
producer. Mr, Soloveytchik, while disclaiming the intention 
of writing history, has nevertheless pointed the way to a mot 
serious appreciation of the period and a juster evaluation 
its principal actors. 

The task attempted in this book is to establish the trutf 
in regard to the character of Potemkin, his relations wit 
Catherine, and the part he took in the events of his time 
Though based only on sources available outside Russia, t 
brings to light much new information. Balanced in structut 
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and objective in tone, it is written with insight and under- 
standing of its subject. 

' The stages in Potemkin’s rise to power as the fifth in the 
long line of Catherine’s lovers are described in ample detail, 
‘and the hold he established over the Empress is convincingly 
explained. Mr. Soloveytchik points out that Catherine, in 
spite of her capacity, needed a strong, reliable man who would 
advise her and shoulder part of her responsibilities. No one 
more fitted for the part than Potemkin could have been found 
among her entourage. His réle as Catherine’s lover, and, if 
Mr. Soloveytchik’s story is accepted without more precise 
evidence, as her husband, was merely a secondary, episodical 
one, the stepping-stone to higher things. 

' Potemkin had many qualifications, both as lover and states- 
man. Witty and cultured, sharing all the serious interests of 
the many-sided Catherine, he showed a remarkable talent for 
practical affairs. Catherine seems to have thought him the 
handsomest man she had ever met, overlooking his loss of one 
eye, a tendency to stoutness, and an unpleasant habit of nail- 
biting. In the years following his succession to the office of 
favourite Potemkin received vast rewards and favours, yet he 
was not satisfied. Relations with Catherine were sometimes 
stormy, and though their quarrels were usually settled on the 
initiative of the Empress herself, Potemkin had to face the con- 
stant danger of reduction to the ranks. But he and Catherine 
had great projects for the future of Russia. He decided to 
disengage himself from the romantic side of his relationship to 
Catherine, in order to keep the reality of power that it had 
brought him. The story of Potemkin’s withdrawal from the 
** alcove ” might be paralleled from the history of many other 
courts, but it would surely be difficult to find any parallel to his 
subsequent réle of ‘‘ supervisor of what may be described as 
Catherine’s shifting male harem.” In the next thirteen years 
he made and unmade in succession no fewer than fifteen 
favourites. 

‘ Once clear of this passionate entanglement, Potemkin turned 
his attention to more serious business, and the remainder of his 
life was given to service to his country for which he has had 
little recognition. During the whole of that time he was invested 
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with the control and direction of practically all the affsin 
of State. Catherine trusted him unreservedly, and ther 
correspondence reveals the frank, outspoken and intimat, 
relations that bound them together. 

Potemkin’s activities in this period included work of the 
first importance in the development of the southern proving, 
or New Russia, which he had taken a prominent part in congue. 
ing. He understood that merely conquering territory Was not 
enough, that it ought to be consolidated. Fortifying strategica 
points, building new towns, establishing settlers on the land 
and founding industries were only a few of the tasks he under. 
took in this connexion. The rounding off of Russ’1’s hold on 
the south by the annexation of the Crimea, the foundation gf 
a naval base at Sevastopol, and the creation of a Blag 
Sea fleet were also due to him. When he took it ing 
his head to show Catherine, and Europe too, what he ha 
accomplished, he had plenty of real worth to display to his 
visitors without building pasteboard villages. 

Amidst all his other activities, and the ceaseless travel they 

involved, Potemkin kept a watchful eye on Russia’s foreign 
policy. Mr. Soloveytchik narrates the story of England’ 
approach to Catherine for assistance in fighting the American 
colonists, and for a defensive alliance. Both these applications 
were turned down, in spite of strong support from Potemkip— 
one of the few instances in which he did not succeed in getting 
his way with Catherine. 
- Many stories are told of Potemkin’s extravagance, his eccep. 
tricities, his disregard for ordinary conventions and mor 
standards. Nothing that his detractors can say against him can 
diminish the real service he rendered to Russia, as adminis. 
trator, builder, general and diplomat. The hold he retained 
over Catherine is shown by her conduct when she learned the 
news of his death. ‘‘ Now I have no one left on whom I can 
rely,” she exclaimed amid hysterical tears. ‘‘ He was a true 
nobleman. He did not sell me. No one could buy him” 
The letter she wrote to Grimm (quoted on the last page of 
Mr. Soloveytchik’s book) is a moving epitaph to a gre 
collaboration. 

Historical legends are hard to kill, and those associated with 
the name of Potemkin will doubtless live on for many years 
longer. Mr. Soloveytchik has at least dealt them a first blow, in 
a scholarly and lucid biography. G. A. BIRKETI, 


LIVING BUDDHISM 


The Buddhist Sects of Japan. By E. Steinilber-Oberlin, 
(Allen and Unwin. Ios. 6d.) 


BUDDHISM as a living force—as opposed to the immense numbet 
of its nominal adherents—is today practically confined to 
Japan, where it not only forms an integral part of the national 
heritage, but in some sects at least (Nichiren) has in recent 
years advanced the claim of a world-wide mission. Yet the study 
of this northernmost branch, which stand to its southem 
counterpart in many respects in the same relationship 3 
northern Protestantism to southern Catholicism—so interesting 
both for the transmutations it has undergone as well as for the 
glimpses it conveys of the soul of Japan, of the mass of the 
people downtrodden and beladen—is beset by quite unusual diffi 
culties. Amongst these Japanese language and Chinese script, 
probably the most difficult to master in the world, are not even 
the greatest; above all Japanese Buddhism, being a creed of 
faith and action, not a sublime metaphysical speculation, 
cannot be grasped theoretically from parchments and dogma 
at all, but only experienced in actual and daily contact with 
its believers. 

It is the unusual interest of this book that it leads us directly 
into the midst of this living, present-day Buddhism—as far 3 
any written report can ever convey its atmosphere. Othet 
Western scholars, too, have shared the life of the monks, taken 
part in their spiritual exercises and meditations, shared theit 
bowls of rice with other pilgrims; but none of them has 
presented his experiences in such a simple “‘ unformed ” state 
Taking up sect after sect he gives a short outline of theif 
founder, history and characteristics, if possible in the words 
in which they were explained to him by one of its adherents; 
and goes on to describe visits to its temples, conversations with 
its bonzes, the teachings of his masters, interspersed by extracts 
from its canonical books, from other writings and poems 
from’ the works of prominent Buddhist scholars of todaj: 
Wherever he encounters an obscurity he seeks for an explant 
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BEYOND TRAGEDY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr- - ~- 8/6net 


“T say, Buy this book !”—Dr. JoHN A, 
HuTTon in The BritisH WEEKLY. 
“Here profundity and incisiveness are happily 
wedded together. Professor Niebuhr stands in 
the line of the prophets .... His outspokenness 
is prophetical.” 

—ABERDEEN PRESS AND JOURNAL, 








THE 


MERCY OF GOD 


By the 
Right Rev J. W. Hunkin, O.B.E.,M.C., D.D., 
Bishop of Truro. 2/6 net 


A new volume in The New Library of Devotion 
edited by The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
K.C.V.O., D.D., D.Litt. 

This devotional study is frankly based on the 
words of Scripture. Dr. Hunkin discusses the 
quality of mercy in man, with illustrations from 
history, sacred and profane. The last chapter 
touches more directly on modern experience. 


NISBET 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAM PTON. 


D PresIpDENT—TuHE Most Hon. Tre 
ve MAROQOUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 























FOR THE UPPER AN 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONL 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is. an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for biochemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and. gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
i 
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Book Society and Evening Standard 


South Latitude 


F. D. OMMANNEY 


Masterly. Edmund Blunden 
Will take its place in the classic 
literature of exploration. 
Howard Spring 
Vivid and moving. Terribly honest. 
Times Lit. Supp. 


Unforgettable. Observer 


Sensational in the right way. 
H. M. Tomlinson 
9/6 net 
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The Diary of an M.P., 1935-1937 


Thoughts and Talks 


SIR ARNOLD WILSON 


Is 2s inquisitive as Socrates. 

Robert Lynd 
He is not afraid to speak his mind. 
Observer 

Sir Arnold is a puzzling mixture. 
Lord Gorell 
The Times 
12/6 net 


Not to be missed. 
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Foreword by Mr. Winston Churchill 


Alarms and Excursions 


GEN. SiR TOM BRIDGES 


The author has been through two 
wars, marshalled an Imperial House 
into retirement, been Governor of 
South Australia, beaten a toy drum 
at the Retreat from Mons. 

12/6 net 
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Democracy and its Rivals 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


Exceedingly valuable contributions 

tothe understanding and possible solu- 
tion of these vital problems. 

’ Manchester Guardian 

5/- net 
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The World Crisis 


An important collection of papers on 
contemporary problems by Professors 
of the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Geneva. 
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tion ; different and opposed views on the same subject, imaged 
and poetical as well as austere, complex and technical are set 
down by him side by side. Abové all, being a Frenchman with 
the soul of an artist, he has sought to conserve to each doctrine 
its special charm, its perfume, its colour and its light. 

The result is_a book delightful ‘to read, to muse and to 
ponder over; carrying the weight of its scholarly erudition 
with a light and glad heart and revealing Buddhism, not 
only as it tries to. understand itself today, but also as it sees 
Christianity and the challenge presented by it. 

H. ROSINSKI. 


THE LINDBERGH KIDNAPPER 


The Trial of Bruno Hauptmann. Edited by Sidney Whipple. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 

INTEREST in crime is almost universal, and doubtless in most of 
us part of that interest has a sadistic tinge; but neither this, 
nor the fact that the public interest in crime is connected with 
the cruel and persistent inquisitions of newspaper reporters, 
excuses the tone of righteous disapproval in which it is custom- 
ary to call such interest morbid. Even Mr. Whipple, a calm 
and sensible writer, bows to this tiresome convention by 
referring to the “ morbidly curious public ” which thronged the 
Lindbergh estate on the day after the kidnapping. His pro- 
fession caused him to “cover” the Flemington trial; but 
as it was presumably spontaneous interest in the case which 
made him undertake the editing of the present volume, with its 
eighty-six pages of introduction, he must include himself in 
his accusation. It is time that the legitimacy, and even desira- 
bility of this interest in crime was accepted : without the ability 
and opportunity to project on to criminals our own violent 
impulses, we should be less agreeable people: morbidity is 
not cured by repression. Those who adopt the disapproving 
tone about people who go to trials and read reports of them are 
indicating that they have failed to accept the existence of a 
negative or—if you prefer the word—evil side to their own 
natures. 
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I have said that Mr. Whipple is sensible ; he is also extr, 
clear. Certain aspects of the Hauptmann case were intricate . 
notably Hauptmann’s financial transactions, by an exposé of 
which the defence sought to establish that he had made lange 
sums on the stock market, when in fact at the time the ransom Wa 
paid he possessed about five thousand dollars ; and the tWo-Vear 
long enquiry into the provenance of the woods from Which the 
kidnap ladder was made. Some of it was finally traced toa 
Bronx lumberyard at which Hauptmann had worked, and from 
which he had bought wood shortly before the crime, 
to the skill and experience of the Government’s WO0d-expert 
it was proved that part of one upright was made of a board sawn 
from the floor of Hauptmann’s attic. As Mr. Whipple says; 

“Too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that it was tin, 
that provided the solution of the Lindbergh kidnapping—that it wa 
the long weeks and months that ensued between the crime and th 
capture, months in which Koehler was pursuing his ceaseless inyeg. 
gations, that permitted the conclusive weaving of the net round the 
criminal.” 

Without this, even Hauptmann’s possession of ransom noty 
would not have convicted him. 

Mr. Whipple’s Introduction includes an account of 
Hauptmann’s character as shown during the preparations for 
his defence and the trial. He shared with many other criminak 
a brand of megalomania : 

“He manifested an abnormal contempt for the intelligence of 
others. He expected that any story he told, however absurd, would 
be accepted because he told it. . . . He relied upon his own fore 
of intellect to escape the legal traps set for him, and viewed the work 
of his attorneys . . . as well-meant but not important activities,” 
He was shockingly bullied at one point by the prosecution, 
without result ; and the Court, though Mr. Whipple considers 
that it was lenient to the defence, did not protect him. He 
had earlier been questioned for fifteen hours on end by the 
police and had not broken down. The photograph of him 
shows him as a noticeably attractive man. He went to the 
electric chair without confessing to the crime which it was 
conclusively proved he committed. Thus it will never be 
known exactly how the baby met its death : whether by being, 
as the prosecution inelegantly expressed it, “‘ yanked ” out of 
its crib, so that its skull hit the bed-head, or by being dropped 
when the ladder broke, or by being deliberately murdered. 
The prosecution altered its theory of the death between its 
opening of the case and its final speech. It is probable that 
Hauptmann always intended murder : arrangements for keeping 
the baby while ransom was effected would have meant letting 
someone else in on the crime, and he was a secretive as well asa 
ruthless person. One fact revealed by Colonel Lindbergh's 
evidence was that he himself heard the ladder breaking, and, 
attributing the distant noise to the slats of an orange-crate 
falling in the kitchen, paid no further attention. Less than 
an hour later, the baby’s absence was discovered. 

The volume, which is heavy to hold, contains a very full, 
but not absolutely word-for-word report of the trial (since 
that ran to more than a million words) ; a list of relevant dates, 
and fourteen photographs. It is a pity that these do not 
include one of the ransom notes, and a specimen of Hauptmann’s 
acknowledged writing, for purposes of comparison. As i 
customary in American books of this kind, the captions t0 
some of the photographs consist of remarks which would better 
have found place in the admirable Introduction—this is the only 
touch of vulgarity shown. The only serious omission is a list 
of witnesses, essential in a trial report of this length. One 
should be inserted in any later edition. 

E. B. C. Jones. 


VICTORIAN SUNSHINE 


Time Gathered. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d) 


Mr. W. B. MAXWELL’s autobiography has the air of being written 
with genial enjoyment ; and if its readers do not enjoy it als, 
they have only themselves to blame, for the book overflows 
with friendly, companionable entertainment. As an historic 
or human document, perhaps, it need not be taken too seriously. 
Its map of life is rather superficial than subtle ; until th 
closing chapters there is scarcely a date to guide ; the chronology 


tacks and wanders at will; and here and there the names of 


old friends are misremembered and misspelt. But any pedatl 
can verify his references; it needs a man of sensibility and 
heart to create and sustain the atmosphere of a period 

the movement of a generation. And here Mr. Maxwell succeeds 
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to perfection. His stage is full, and all his actors live. A 
fresher collection of good stories has not appeared these many 
years ; the kindliness of the author’s remembrance is delectable. 
The Victorian sunshine of his boyhood has survived into the 
twilight of these greyer, indeterminate years. Such quality 
is a tonic better than all the prescriptions of the pharmacist. 

The son of a successful publisher and of the most popular 
woman-novelist of her day, Mr. Maxwell was born into a 
world of comfort, and had the gift of appreciating his good 
fortune. He adored his mother, and loved his home. Indeed, 
he had reason ; for Miss Braddon seems to have been a wonder- 
ful woman, whose inexhaustible capacity for work still found 
time to devote to her husband, her children and the pleasures of 
hospitality. Their house at Richmond was the resort of 
all the best-known people of the day, politicians, artists, 
writers, soldiers, sailors, “‘ society beauties,” wits and even 
prelates. Mr. Maxwell marshals them all with the novelist’s 
sense of character and colour. Now and again there comes a 
pungent touch—Lecky, “a weak, skinny, overgrown, non- 
conformist clergyman’’—George Moore, “the effigy of a 
man made out of dough and barley sugar’; but for the 
personalities that lay behind these quaint exteriors their 
memorialist has nothing but respect. The variety of his appre- 
ciation and sympathy is astonishing ; no doubt it was the granary 
from which he drew the rich material of his novels. 

He did not easily settle down to work. Encouraged by 
W. P. Frith and other artist-friends of his parents, he left school 
at 14 to “‘ commence ”’ as an art-student, but he soon failed to 
satisfy his own standards. On his twenty-first birthday his 
father gave him the copyright of an annual called The Mistletoe 
Bough, of which he was to be editor and general manager. 
It was wilting when he took it over, and was not long in shedding 
its last leaves. Meanwhile, he was making the best of the 
amusements of Victorian London, falling in love with pantomime 
fairies, attending brilliant parties, and bandying pleasantries 
with famous hostesses, skating on the ice of journalism, and 
penetrating into the slums in search of character and revelation. 
Then one day a young publisher—Mr. Grant Richards, the 
** discoverer” of so much new talent—urged him to try his 
luck as a novelist. The rest of his story is written in shining 
characters on the honour-roll of the circulating library. 

Not quite all, however. When the Great War broke out, 
Mr. Maxwell was close upon fifty, and the victim of a physical 
disability ; but he managed to evade the’doctors, and was one of 
the first civilians to join up. His military reminiscences are 
particularly vivid and unusual ; they bear witness to remarkable 
resource and pluck. He returned from the War, his sense of 
responsibility sharpened, to take command of the ‘Society of 
Authors, and render honourable service to the interests 
of the literary world at large. Looking round him today, he 
notes disquieting changes from the standards of his mother’s 
generation; but he declines to waste regret upon the past. 
Conditions of life have improved ; there is ‘‘ unceasing spiritual 
progress’; ‘‘the courage shown by young men nowadays 
is overwhelming.” So, with a final exhortation to kindliness of 
heart, this happy optimist “‘ greets the unseen with a cheer.” 
“The kind people,” he says, ‘‘ are the happy people.” And 
who doubts that he is right ? ARTHUR WAUGH. 


A STUDY IN DECADENCE 


Prince of the Blood: Philippe Egalité. By E. V. Scudder. 
(Collins. 15s.) 
THE scandals and extravagances of fashionable society in pre- 
revolutionary France have been described so often that one 
would have thought the subject exhausted by repetition. 
However, the public, or at all events, the publishers never seem 
tired of books about princes and their mistresses, and, for those 
who like to study the pathology of a leisured class, the life of 
Philippe ‘‘ Egalité,” Duke of Orleans, is full of interesting 
incident. ‘Talleyrand, who was an authority on corruption in 
high places, has written a classical piece on the subject, and 
on: of the greatest historians of the Revolution has described 
Talleyrand’s work as une effroyable analyse de pourriture sociale. 
There is, indeed, a little more to the Duke of Orleans than 
commonplace lust and _ selfish spending of money. : He 
was mixed up in political intrigues which had some effect 
upon the course of the revolution, though’here again the Duke 
Was 2 convenient instrument for men of greater positive wicked- 
ness. Orleans’ death was more dignified than his life, but it is 





= 






difficult to feel much sympathy for a French prince who 
voted for the execution of Louis XVI ; Louis XVI at least 
well ; the actions of the Duke of Orleans never showed the leas 
consideration for the interests of his country. 

Mr. Scudder tells this sordid and rather wearisome Story in 
business-like way. He allows himself a good deal of a 
painting, but he does not make the mistake of thinking that the 
French Revolution was an Orleanist intrigue, and, on the w 
his account of the Duke’s wretched and incongruous caregt is 

than the 





fair and sensible. #If the book has a moral, other 
general moral that wealth without power is even more demon. 
ising than power in itself, there is one phrase about Oplean 
which sums up the story: ‘‘ he could not conceive of happiness 
in terms of work, but must look for it in terms of eccentricity.” 


NEW STORIES BY GISSING 


Stories and Sketches. By George Gissing. (Michael Joseph, 
7s. 6d.) 


THIs volume of previously uncollected work, covering the 
whole span of Gissing’s literary career from the time when he 
was still under the influence of Dickens—of Dickens th 
savage ironist—to just before his death, will be invaluable tp 
all interested in a writer who, if not a great, was a very 
considerable artist. 

“*Cumberbatch was being sold up.” In this Opening 
sentence of the story “‘ Snapshall’s Youngest ” is crystallised 
the greater part of Gissing’s universe and his attitude to jt 
If he had been born forty years later, his work would have 
been labelled ‘‘ proletarian”’; as it is, he antedated D, H. 
Lawrence by thirty years in being the first considerable writer 
produced by the provincial universities. He was the first of 
a class of writers that increases every year, a class more of ley 
created by Forster’s Education Act and the founding of ‘the 
municipal secondary schools and Northern universities; ‘, 
class of writers wHo have entered the middle-class world of 
culture by their own efforts and who generally remain conscious, 
as was Lawrence, that they are uprooted and belong neither 
to the workers whom they have left nor to the professional 
classes with whom they mingle. 

Gissing himself was of the petit bourgeoisie; he had all the 
instincts of a scholar; and would indeed have been one had it 
not been for the streak of quixotism in his nature that led 
inevitably to his descent into that horrible twilight world of 
degradation which exists in the no man’s land between literature 
and journalism. 

But morbidly sensitive as he was, desperately keeping 
respectability alive by washing out his socks in the lavatories 
of the British Museum, Gissing had the integrity that ult- 
mately is worth all the ‘‘ toughness ” in the world. One of his 
most moving stories, ‘‘ A Poor Gentleman,” is concerned just 
with this problem of keeping respectability alive ; and it was 
out of his forced acquaintance with the world of semi-slumdom, 
so much more depressing than the slums themselves, that he 
created his most characteristic work. 

He was, perhaps, a prig. He was also one of “ those to 
whom the miseries of the world are misery, and will not let 
them rest.” He had no love for the poor among whom he was 
forced to live: they stood in eternal opposition to the culture 
which he valued above all things. But he could not fail to be 
moved by them, and what moved him was not their economic 
condition, not that they boozed or beat their wives, not, as it 
“‘A Calamity in Tooting,” that their donkeys died and the 
were forced into crime to buy their children shoes ; but that 
they lived, and successfully, as in the sketches ‘‘ The Friend 
in Need” and ‘“‘ Humble Felicity,” without art, without any 
of those things that civilised people believe are good in them 
selves. There is always this unspoken comment in Gissing’s 
picture of the people, and it makes him the master in English 
of the delineation of the seedy. 

But that is not the whole of Gissing, as two stories, “ Tht 
Ring Finger ” and “‘ The Peace Bringer,” in this volume show. 
In the first, a woman of some sensibility meets a young scholat 
in Rome. Circumstances throw them together ; he treads 00 
her finger, and she interprets his solicitude as the signs of lov. 
He is unconscious of this, and later receives a letter from hs 
sweetheart accepting his proposal of marriage. The story 
quietly and beautifully worked out, and as a study in the nebi- 
losities of personal relationships should take its place «mg 
the best English short stories. WALTER ALIEN. 
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FICTION. 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


What Hath a Man? By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Chatto and 


Windus, 8s. 6d.) 
Promised Land. By Cedric Belfrage. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
O Absalom! By Howard Spring. (Collins. .8s, 6d.) 
Sleep in Peace: By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Swiss Sonata. By Gwethalyn Graham. (Cape. 8s:° 6d.)- 
It is alarming to notice that each of the five books to be reviewed 
this week costs eight-and-six pence.-- Seven-and-six is already 
a large.sum to gamble on the far too -hit-or-miss chance of 
a readable novel, but the extra shilling is surely an exaction 
almost never to be extorted. However, one at least of this 
expensive half-dozen is a work which ‘those who buy- novels 
—but who admits the impeachment ?—may be content to 
leave on. their.shelves for posterity to turn over curiously. 
What Hath A Man? by Satah Gertrude Millin ‘certainly does 
no dishonour to twentieth-century fiction. Whether or not 
this one or that one likes it is another question, but nobody, 
whatever his personal tastes in theme,‘character or philosophy, 
who is detachedly interested in good writing, can deny its 
clear literary value. Its story is the life of an Englishman 
of the wealthy middle class, born in the early eighteen-seventies 
and dying just the other day. Henry Ormandy, the only 
child of elderly parents, is nervous, reflective, clearminded 
and priggish. He is also emotional and of a religious turn of 
thought. Under the scorn of his rationalistic and strong- 
minded father, his need of God takes him into the Catholic 
Church in boyhood, and for life; his need to be of use to 
humanity takes him, via hero-worship of Rhodes, into the 
Chartered Company and to work. in Rhodesia. “Mrs. Millin, 
sketching with a speed and-skill earnestly to be commended. to 
ambitious panoramic novelists the relevant history of Ormandy’s 
time and giving us, among other tours de force, a brilliantly 
lighted portrait of Rhodes himself, concentrates soberly on 
the uneasy growth and sad, acceptant decline of a man who is 
as interesting and good as he is stiff and troubled. The plot 
is all of frustration, and of the persistence, no matter how 
encased and outwardly thwarted, of essential character and 
essential hunger. Useless to recommend the book’s high, 
cold quality to all comers; useless to quote from its frosty 
wit, its effortlessly turned observations. The work has too 
much steel in it for the general—but it will stand without 
popular acclaim, and some readers will remember it always. 
And to those who, attempting it, do not like it, one is quite 
content to say the equivalent of what the custodian in the 
Uffizi Galleries said to the carping lady tourist: ‘‘ Madam, 
it is not the pictures which are on trial here.” 

But for almost all in search of entertainment Promised Land 
is a safe bet.- A really lively and amusing bit of work, and 
incidentally an awful warning. It deals most informatively 
with Hollywood’s first eighty years—from 1857 down to last 
year. It is history wrapped up in a satirical, variegated and 
sometimes quite disturbing novel. A family of Cornish 
origin called Laurie—dominated by the formidable Evangeline, 
** Ma,” whose ruling was that “lips that touch liquor shall 
never touch mine ”’—arrived in California via Kansas, and 
propelled by Ed Laurie’s longing to grow oranges and lemons, 
in time to buy a few acres in a very obscure temperance settle- 
ment called Hollywood. Ed, though he makes a good fight 
for them, does not have his citrus orchards; the time-spirit 
and ‘‘ Ma ” take charge—and the Laurie history is an unfore- 
seen and grim one. Ed’s two daughters grow up to be 
extraordinary creatures, with terrible destinies ; his son makes 
out after a fashion, and is happy, and unsuccessful, at the 
close of the book. There is a host of characters, all inter- 
estingly done, but “‘ Ma,” a very terrible, silly and interesting 
old woman, plays lead a Ja Marie Dressler from beginning to 
end. The whole long story makes astonishing and admonitory 
social history ; its satire has muscle in it and is clearly directed, 
its wildest assertions ring truly and the author’s underlying 
good feeling towards humanity gives value to the absurd and 
horrible things he has to record. Promised Land is entertain- 
ment with a fierce and purposeful kick. 

O Absalom! ‘is a long and carefully detailed stoty ‘of the lives 
of two men born in Manchester of poor parents in the seventies 
of the last century, _Told in the first person by one_of them, 
it traces their careers, both successful, their marriages and 
paternal joys and sorrows, their disillusionments and whirlwind- 





——— 







reaping. The scheme is ambitious. The narrator gj 
through closely-recorded processes, to: success as a novelist an4 
playwright ; his friend, O’Riorden, fanatically devote ® 
Ireland and bitter against England, becomes a wealthy furnitu, 
designer and interior decorator. Each has a son whom he 
loves somewhat exaggeratedly according to his nature, and jn 
the boys’ tragic ends—Rory O’Riorden dying for Ireland in the 
patriotic struggle and Oliver Essex, the narrator’s spoilt, golden. x 
headed darling, being hanged in Strangeways Gaol for g 
mean murder—the author asks us to find an inevitable Nemesis 
for too much and too blind paternal passion. It is a question 
whether we feel the inevitability of the tragedies—but the book, SE 
covering a wide field in time, and moving between Mancheste, MM is 
London, Cornwall and Ireland, is sober, sound and richly fille, 


Stadents 


and will undoubtedly find hosts of admirers. The PRE! 
In Sleep in Peace Miss Phyllis Bentley invites us toaly i —— 
— 


large, less wide-flung, more humorous and perhaps moq 
pedestrian analysis of the generations. The tale is of Yop, 
shire and of two families, well contrasted as to types, and ski. 
fully interlocked in destiny. The'story of the Hinchliffes ayj 
the Armisteads, both deriving their comfortable way of lif 
from Yorkshire’s wool trade, is worked out gravely, from th 
*nineties of the last century to the death of King George j, 
The conflicts of youth and age, the- anxieties of middle ag, 
and all the eternal humours and difficulties of family life ar 
set down with Miss Bentley’s usual authority, and if one some 
times feels, pursuing the too steady beat, that this is a typeof 
novel of which a sufficiency has now been written, there is 
nevertheless, in this author’s well-drilled prose a particuly 
drive of thoughtfulness which more than justifies her some 
what over-familiar theme, and which leaves us grave ail 
impressed -at the. Jast~page. “a - 

Swiss Sonata is a difficult book to assess. It is a fig 
novel, and if that means that its author is a really young woma 
—I mean in her quite young twenties—then undoubted) 
there are promise and talent here to be acclaimed, in a thicketo 
over-writing: But- if the author is anywhere’ near~thiy 
this book is by no means to be excessively praised. 
fake exuberance and parade of what is supposed to be pi 
fundity carry, alas, at twenty-nine a very different revelatign 
from that which they flaunt at twenty-one. At twenty-om, 
if there is vitality in the artist, there is bound to be a frequat 
failure in selectiveness, but as the précious third decade spit 
out, criteria must be altered, and work must bear other mat 
than our somewhat exhibitionist will to write it. % 
' This narrative of the goings-on of forty-eight girls ail 
seven mistresses in a finishing school in Lausanne begins wel 
with a very good description of the school’s location, andi 
the circumstances by-which Amélie Tourain, its present hea 
mistress, was forced into a position for which she know 
herself to be entirely unsuitable. But thereafter, i 
forests of uneven writing, through pages of telescoped bi 
graphy, indeed by every sort of longest way round we bed ; 
tied up in a few really trivial situations, some of which Angel 
Brazil would know how to despatch-in- one-third the spat 
they take here, and some of which would probably shock het 
But then, as Miss Brazil’s heroines might say, the Pension 
des Ormes is a very “rummy” school. All the national 
are there, and they behave as all the nationalities appeah® 
be behaving everywhere: at . present—hysterically, brutal 
deceitfully or sentimentally. 
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The heroine of the oo 
everyone’s heroine throughout itis a quite impow 
Canadian girl called Vicky Morrison,--whom- one Fe 
least found officious, pretentious and even ‘less bearable ti 
her romantic admirer, Mary Ellerton, the games miisttts 
When these two got together, either on school problems 0 
on Life, spelt with a capital, one had to hope that Gwethal 
Graham is very young indeed—because it will be a thousall 
pities if the true feeling she reveals fot landscape and ati 
sphere, as well as her genuine power to. delineate tho 
characters from which she withholds somewhat her persoll 
tenderness, should be sacrificed in surrender to pseu 
thoughtful emotionalism. On the impressions gathered ‘f™ 
this book one hazards of Miss Grahami that either she wa 
in places, véry:much too well for her age, or that on4 
whole she does not write well enough for it. 
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uf “| WAS ASTONISHED 


¢ at the thoroughness and 
er »; simplicity of your Courses’’ 


So writes a Northumberland pupil. 
os! to Sketch is EASY the Press Art 
. School way and a real ioy from the day -you 
rniture start. You do original work straightaway, 





10M he simple outlines in Nature to begin with. 
and j Soon you will be making happy little sketches 
Q of things about the house, your pets, your 
d in the friends, of Uncle Bill and Cousin Phyllis and so 
on. Before long you will be out in the country- 
Olden. side with your pencil and brushes. 
a Very My teaching is entirely postal; no matter 
where you live you will enjoy the same sincere, 
Jemesis inspiring tuition which has produced more 
Uestiog famous Artists than any other School of the kind. 
e SEND FOR MY FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 
Dock, It is a Most fascinating book, full of drawings; it tells you all about Sketching, 
chester < ae and possibilities. It describes my Courses tor Beginners and Advanced 
f ous and shows how you can learn to Sketch in your spare time, 
filled, a p.c. to: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal 


The PRESS ART scnooL (Dept. S.P.%3), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 
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All through the years this fine old 
remedy—TAMAR INDIEN Brand—has 
brought relief to sufferers from con- 
stipation, biliousness, headache, loss of 









appetite, hemorrhoids, gastric and 
intestinal troubles, etc. Non-habit- 
forming. Ideal for children. 3/- per 





box, in lozenge form. Of Chemists and 
Stores or TAMAR INDIEN, 59 South- 
wark Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


TAMAR ANTNVEN 













LIGHTING THE WAY 
TOWARDS CHRIST AND 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 





Inspiring new youth movement 
appealing to all between the ages of 


15 and 30. 


Group centres are being established 
and facilities provided to organise 
Christian Social Service, debating 
societies, literary and dramatic 
societies and cultural games. We 
want to influence the young minds 
of to-day to become the Christian 
Citizens of to-morrow. 


Money is urgently needed for the 
opening of Institutes. 


YOU can help. 


@ General Evangeline Booth, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Salvation d\rmy 
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MOTORING 


Traffic Lights and Crossings 

An experienced driver, who for reasons that will appear has 
the matter very much at heart just now, suggested to me 
the other day that some of the risks of street-traffic might be 
eliminated or at least lessened by setting up the yellow 
warning traffic-light separately at a convenient distance away 
from the red and green, say, twenty-five yards. His argument 
is that unless or until the yellow lights are all timed to show 
for the same period and for a longer than is taken now, the 
warning is in many cases given too late. 


Too Short “ Yellow” 

What he had in mind, I think, was the faster portion of 
the traffic, though the episode which gave rise to the dis- 
cussion was no proof of it. Driving on an extremely greasy 
surface at night, he came, at something like twelve miles an 
hour, to a cross-road and as his front wheels seemed to touch 
the stop-line the yellow glowed, followed (he says) immedi- 
ately by the red. It was manifestly impossible to stop 
dead in any circumstances, and excessively dangerous to try 
to on a slippery street. He went on, as everybody would, 
technically in the right of it. Yellow does not mean Stop, 
and if he had managed to stop on that surface without 
disaster to himself or anyone else he would have blocked the 
freed street, now shown green. 


Nobody’s Fault 

Unfortunately, owing to the very short yellow, another 
car had already arrived at the crossing on the other arm, 
also (within an immeasurable margin of time) in the right 
of it. My friend’s car hit it as it was turning away and, 
still more unfortunately, capsized it. Nobody was hurt, the 
driver of the victim climbed out of the hole in the roof and 
accepted a cigarette with exemplary calm, there were no 
recriminations, nobody was told it was their fault, the police 
only displayed concern at the inconvenience suffered by all, 
the overturned car was righted (she was a featherweight) 
and everybody went on their ways. A magnificent display 
of our alleged national phlegm. 


‘‘Remote” Yellows and Crossings 

I think there is a good deal in my friend’s argument that a 
“remote” yellow warning light would reduce the risk of 
collision and, what is quite ‘as important, of skidding and side- 
slip and the resultant “ voluntary ” broadside-on collisions 
brought about by the type that drives on his brakes and races 
the lights. He is getting more numerous every week in 
London. I should like to see that tried, as I have long 
wanted to see the walkers’ crossings set back a reasonable 
distance from the cross-streets. That position always seems 
to me to hinder the flow of traffic, and I have never been able 
to see why it was so arbitrarily adopted: Is there any 
special advantage in making people (trying to induce 
them, would be more accurate) to cross exactly where they 
are best able to hold up the traffic turning ‘into or out of 
another stream? What is the objection to putting the 
Belishas 25 yards back ? 


Yarmouth, 1.0.W..: 

It is not, I admit, an easy place to reach and the number 
of cars, foreigners to the Island; which go there.at any timé 
of year must be inconspicuous. Which is probably why 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight is one of the most peaceful 
places in England. Motoring in the Island is a very modest 
affair indeed, and although it is pleasant enough for a very 
lazy day’s drive, only its most faithful lovers are likely to 
consider it worth the bother and expense of taking a ‘car 
across from the mainland. 


“‘Some Foreign Quay”’ 

None of these objections apply to Yarmouth, if only for 
the excellent reason that you need not take the car there 
at all. You can leave it comfortably at Lymington and 


cross by yourself’in the steamer. You have all the Special 
joy of a drive down to the sea-through the New 

plus the agreeable illusion that you are going Overseas, byt 
without any of the attendant responsibilities. You land op 
that small pier as you would on any far more exotic—Sany 


| Cruz de Teneriffe, say, or Elba—with the rare sensation that 


there is no motoring here for you. 


Soap and Anchors 

It is a sheer delight, with its two crossed streets, its tiny 
harbour, its proportionately tiny yacht-anchorage, its few 
sea-facing houses with their gardens running down to the 
shingle, its fine view up the Solent. It is a port, with, 
port’s commerce, and in the same shop that supplies yoy 
with shaving soap you can buy an anchor or a coil of beg 
Manila—or you could the last time I was there. If yoy 
are cursed with the sort of mind that cannot relax, mus 
be incessantly exercised, the non-absorbent type, you cap 
hire and visit the sights of the neighbourhood, such x 
Carisbrooke and the Needles. ; 


Silence 

If you are luckier, you see at once that here you have on 
of the few quiet places left in the world. There is no noise 
at all, unless you count the voices of the little waves tha 
slap the breakwater, the creak of blocks, the throb of g 
liner’s engines outward bound (on a still night you hea 
that from a mile away as clearly as if you were on board) 
and the surge of her wash on the shore long after she ha 
passed and is off Hurst Castle, her nose well down Channel, 


A New Sort of Oil 

I have now finished my test of the new Shell (“ Double”) 
engine-oil which the makers sent to me for trial and report, 
and I think the results should interest owners of long 
mileaged cars. As I wrote in my preliminary report, th 
chief virtue of this new oil lies in its freedom from gumming 
up piston-rings in cold weather and the exceptionally easy 
first start it allows a stone-cold engine. In practice I always 
turn the engine over by hand (in cold weather) to free the 
congealed oil, but I found this unnecessary with the Shell, 
That is the feature to which the makers.attach most import 
ance, I believe, but there is another which may appeal with 
equal force to the economical. 


Economy ; 

For a reason I do not profess to understand this oil lasted 
longer in my engine than any other I have used since it 
left its fiftieth-thousand mile behind. The car is over ten 
years old, the engine is a 2-litre Six, the sump holds 6 quarts, 
and the cylinders have not been re-bored. During the last 
25,000 miles or so the normal consumption of oil in this 
country has been about 1,000 miles to the gallon, 800 on th 
mountain stages of my continental tour last year. Ihave 
done 1,500 miles on a gallon of Shell, driving over familia 
roads at my usual speeds—that is, seldom over 50 and very 
rarely over-60, in short bursts as occasion offers. A poi 
I noticed, which I think worth mentioning, was that the 
consumption was lower at the beginning of the trial tha 
at the end. Only one quart was used in the first 500 miles, 
the remaining three being spread over the other 1,000, # 


\progressively faster.rates. Judging by the compression ani 
other signs the engine still needs no re-bore and I therefore 
‘conclude that I have had the good luck to see a perfec 


demonstration of the generally forgotten fact that oil must 
lose body (if that is the right word) under ordinary working 
conditions. A trifle obvious, of course, but useful 0 
remember. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


{Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motonm 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompaniedly 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payall 
must be given, as well as the type of body required, No adit 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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LEADERSHIP 


VAUXHALL 
ENGINEERING 


LEADERSHIP GIVES 
in the “10," "12," "14" and “25" 
Remarkable Economy 
(209%, more m.p.g.) 
Independent Springing 
(changes riding into gliding) 
Controlled Synchromesh 
(you can't help making a good change) 


No-Draught Ventilation 


(fresh air without shivers) 


Overhead Valves 
(A Vauxhall feature for 16 years) 


And many other features 


most of which were pioneered by Vauxhall, 
some of which are still exclusive to Vauxhall. 


10 IL.P. 


Britain’s newest car. The 
world’s most economical 
Ten. Ona recent R.A.C. 
official trial* the saloon did 
43.4m.p.g. Fine perform- 
ance and lively accelera- 
tion. Independent Spring- 
ing. Saloons from £168. 


12 HP. 


For the owner who wants 
six-cylinder performance 
with four-cylinder running 
costs. Smooth; effortless; 
economical, Independent 
Springing. Saloon £215. 






OST designers of motor cars aim at relia- 
Mie. performance, comfort, safety, economy. 
Vauxhall designers start with the assumption that 
they are simple essentials—and then g0 onfrom there. 


That is the difference between engineering and 
advanced engineering. 

Engineering Leadership. 
to take you from Here to There, then your choice is 


We call it a policy of 
If you merely want a car 


wide. Any car will do. 


But if you want a car that will give you a thrill of 
eager anticipation every time you take the wheel, 
then your choice (after trying all compete cars) 
will be a Vauxhall. 


“ ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP,” a book of interest to all 
motorists, will be sent on request by Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 
Any Vauxhall dealer will provide an adequate trial run on 
any Vauxhall model, and demonstrate its petrol economy. 


VAUAHALL 


Unsurpassed 6-cylinder performance, 
roomy five seater coachwork and excep- 
tional riding comfort make the Vauxhall 
25 h.p. Saloon outstanding value at £315 





14 ity p Britain’s most popular 
@ @ “Fourteen”. Brilliant per- 

SIX formance. Consistently 
improved and refined since it made motoring history. On 
a recent R.A.C. official trial* the 14 h.p. saloon did 30.31 


m.p.g. Independent Springing. De Luxe Saloon £225. 
Touring Saloon with built-in luggage boot £230. 


* Over.1,000 Miles of Public Roads. 


Vauxhall’s luxury car. 
e @ Designed to meet world com- 

petition. 80m.p.h. when you 
want it. Pm sib R.A.C. official trial* the 25 h.p. saloon 
did 22.48 m.p.g. Independent Springing. All Synchro- 
mesh gearbox. Hydraulic brakes. Built-in interior heater 
and defroster. Many other luxuries. Saloon with built-in 


luggage boot, £315. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHEN markets have been reduced to the stage of nervous 
apprehension at which they are afraid of their own shadow, 
who can wonder that even gilt-edged stocks have recoiled 
at the grim substance of the Estimates? But while I can 
appreciate the feeling of dismay with which any thinking 
investor must regard next year’s defence expenditure, esti- 
mated at over £343,000,000, I am not convinced that even this 
appalling figure cannot be reconciled with a firm market in 
gilt-edged. Look a little more closely at the Budget position : 
on the basis of the estimates, total expenditure for 1938-39 
will have to be put at roughly £1,018,000,000 of which 
£90,000,000 is to be covered by borrowing. That brings 
down the required revenue to £928,000,000 without, making 
any allowance for supplementaries. Now the estimated 
revenue for 1937-38 was £863,000,000, and actual revenue is 
running rather above this estimate. My own guess would 
be that when March 31st arrives total revenue may reach 
about £870,000,000, thanks very largely to the buoyancy of 
income tax. 

Between this figure and the aggregate expenditure estimate 
of £928,000,000 there is a gap of £58,000,000 which will 
have to be bridged by additional revenue. How will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tackle this problem? A big slice 
of the required sum can be expected from National Defence 
contribution which should yield at least the £23,000,000 
estimated for a full year. A further £5,000,000 should be 
forthcoming from other tax-increases imposed last year from 
which a full year’s revenue will be available in 1938-39. 
That narrows the gap to a round £30,000,000, which is 
surely not the kind of figure at which either investors or 
taxpayers need take fright. While I feel that the Chancellor 
will refrain from relying on the buoyancy of the revenue to 
see him through—good income tax receipts may well be 
offset by an indifferent showing by customs and excise, 
estate duties and stamps—I also expect him to avoid any real 
increase in direct taxation. A modest rise in indirect taxation, 
helped perhaps by a judicious shaking of that mysterious tree 
known as “ miscellaneous receipts ” is my guess at the Chan- 
cellor’s solution. 

x * * 
PROSPECTS FOR GILT-EDGED 

If, as seems likely, a higher income tax is avoided, why 
should there be any serious depreciation in the level of gilt- 
edged prices? The argument of the pessimists, it seems, is 
that whether taxation is increased or not, the Government 
is going to borrow more for rearmament, which means that 
the supply of securities in the market will be increased. 
Against probably something less than £50,000,000 for 1937-38, 
the Government has announced its intention to borrow 
£90,000,000 in 1938-39. This is admittedly a “ bear” 
point, but it need not bring lower gilt-edged prices unless the 
increase in borrowing outruns the growth of the nation’s 
savings. It is estimated that at present national savings are 
accumulating at an annual rate of over £350,000,000, and 
when the flow of capital into private investment channels is 
as restricted as it has now been for many months, this should 
be sufficient to enable the Government to carry through its 
programme without upsetting the market. While a really 
substantial rise in gilt-edged prices above today’s levels is 
not to be expected, I shall be surprised if there is any serious 
fall this year. 

* x x x 
ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS 

Since I wrote rather hopefully some weeks ago of the 
possibilities of the 4 per cent. First Debenture stock of the 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways Company the price has slithered 
from roughly 38 to 33. Such a steep decline is due, I think, 
to the liquidation of over-bought positions by speculators 
rather than any change for the worse in the company’s 
prospects. As I anticipated, a scheme of arrangement has 
been formulated to cover the period required for the new 
Buenos Aires Transport Board to get into its stride, and I see 
no reason to quarrel with the terms. Debenture holders, 
though they are asked to agree to an extension of the existing 
moratorium for a further two years, retain their prior position, 
and holders of the Second and Third Debentures are asked 
to accept a reduction in their interest rates from 4} and 5 per 
cent. respectively to 4 per cent. 





Re 





The decision to leave the nominal value of the Preference 
and ordinary capital unchanged is obviously a policy moye. 
the important point is that the scheme provides for a rem. 
on the capital in the event of the company Teceiving. iy 
anticipated dividend on its stockholding in the new T 
Board. Here we are face to face once again with the pring; 
of “ give and take” in a reconstruction scheme. Altho 
in theory, the Debenture holders should not abate their Claims 
by one jot or tittle to enable the shareholders to receive som 
small return, in practice they are being asked to make a smal 
sacrifice so as to enlist the shareholders’ votes. In my viey 
the scheme is reasonably fair and should command approyg, 


x * x x 
SOME HYPOTHETICAL YIELDS 


If the scheme is accepted—it has the blessing of the invest. 
ment trusts and insurance companies—some very interest 
speculative possibilities are opened up not merely for th 
debenture holders but for the preference shares. The fo. 
lowing are the yields indicated at today’s prices on the ass 
tion that the company receives the 7 per cent. dividend on 
its allotment of stock in the new Transport Board as envisage 
under the co-ordination plan and is also able to remit is 
income at the current official rate of exchange of 16.12 pesos 
to the £: 





Indicated 
yield 
approx, °, 


Indicated 
dividend. 


Current 
price. 
City of Buenos Aires Tramway 


£5 Ordinary .. ote ie, ee 5 





Anglo-Argentine 4% First Deb. 
£100 stock .. AF bi 
A.-A. Second Debenture £100 


stock .. is os ys 
A.-A. Third Deb. £100 stock .. 
A.-A. First Pref. £5 stock 8s. 
A.-A. Second Pref. £5 stock . 5s. 


Indicated yields running up to 80 per cent. naturally whet 
the speculative appetite but I must remind any would-t 
buyers that there are very obvious risks. First, there is th 
inevitable period of waiting for a dividend, estimated by th 
board at two years. A great deal can happen in two yearn, 
especially in the Argentine whose fortunes are closely de- 
pendent on commodity prices. I still feel, however, that for 
the long-range speculator the debentures and the preferences 
are attractive at current prices. If the new Transport Boar 
functions effectively, as it undoubtedly should, and worl 
trade is running more smoothly by 1940, which is anybody's 
guess, the above indicated yields would become facts and the 
capital appreciation would be very substantial. The list is 
nicely graded. The City of Buenos Aires Trams ordinary, 
whose dividend is derived from a rent charge ranking ahead 
of the Anglo-Argentine debentures, comes first, and look 
a good 12} per cent. risk. As the position is inherently speculi- 
tive, my own inclination would be to plump for the Third 
Debentures or the Preferences and forget my purchases for 
two years. 


33 
25 
15 


hPL 


* * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 


It is good to see James Pascall, the wholesale and export 
manufacturing confectioners and chocolate makers, consolidat- 
ing their recovery. Now that the balance-sheet position ha 
been cleaned up, available earnings can be transferred 
shareholders, and the latest profit, for the year ended 
December 24th, 1937, of £35,141, against £28,297, has enabled 
the preferred ordinary dividend to be raised from 5 to 5} pt 
‘cent., and a sum of £5,000 to be allocated to general reserve. 
The balance-sheet shows that secured bank loan has bet 
reduced by £19,000 to £30,000 and that the holding of cat 
has increased by roughly £5,000 to £12,075, despite a 
expansion in the trading assets. The confectionery trade 5 
notoriously competitive, but the company has so strengthenel 
its position that it should now be able to maintain its earnilg 
power. At 11s. the 18s. § per cent. non-cumulative partic 
pating preference shares yield 9 per cent. on the curttll 
5} per cent. rate. I regard them as an attractive high-yielding 
speculation. CUsTOs. 
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(Financial Notes on page 450.) 
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c -  — ~ ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
= Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1. 
me Seventy-second Annual Report. 
mal 
TOTAL SUMS ASSURED now amount to over £94,000,000. 
TOTAL ASSETS now exceed £30,000,000. 

eat TOTAL CLAIMS PAID since the Company commenced business 72 years 
ting ago amount to £47,500,000. The Life Branches alone paid 
£2,515,000 in 1937. 
+ POLICYHOLDERS benefit by £550,000 set aside for Bonuses out 
ge of the 1937 Surplus. In the Ordinary Branch policyholders receive for the 
i sixth successive year a REVERSIONARY BONUS of £1 18s. Od. 
e803 

per £100 Assured 
i HOUSE PURCHASE ADVANCES made in 1937 numbered over One 
mR Thousand. 
2} 
: All classes of Life, Fire, Motor, Accident 
and General Insurance business transacted. 
if 
J. Murray LaInc, F.1.A., F.F.A. Jno. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 

Deputy GENERAL MANAGER. CHAIRMAN & GENERAL MANAGER. 
rhet 
-be 
th 
the <email 
ans, 
de- 
for 
ces 
REFUGE 
7 
y's 
. ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
ity; 
r* Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
(Incorporated in England 1864). 
fot 

Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1937. 
or 
: Total Income for the year, £13,199,202. 
. Total Assets at end of the year, £68,709,610. 
ed Total Claims Paid in the year, £6,648,810. The Company has paid £109,702,898 in 
et claims since its establishment. 
; The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1937, amounted to £82,787,380 in 
sh the Ordinary Branch and £113,014,042 in the Industrial Branch. 
a 
i Reversionary Bonus of £1-16-0 per cent. declared on Ordinary Branch participating 
‘ Policies. 
} Industrial Branch: £256,194 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 
a 
4 J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 
Chairman. 
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STURT femvele ian 
LARGEST Ld THE WORLD 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


RESERVES S MILLION POUNDS 




















Extracts from the 85th Annual Report to be presented 
to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting at 
Halifax on Monday, March 28th, 1938. 


During the\ year the sum of £20,943,616 was advanced upon new mort- 
gages, granted mainly upon security of dwellinghouses acquired by 
members for their own occupa‘iuon. The total sum due upon mortgages 
increased during the year by £6,080,910, and now stands at £98,276,899, 
the average amount owing per mortgage being £410. 

The mortgage accounts are in a very satisfactory condition, and there are 
no properties in the possession of the Society at the end of the year to 
be reported in the statutory schedule, and no properties in possession of 
Receivers on behalf of the Society as Mortgagees, 


| LIQUID ASSETS) 
The surplus funds of the Society invested in Trustee Securities have been 
maintained, and, together with Cash at Banks and in hand, amount to 
£23,634,393. 


SHARE . AND - DEPOSIT FUNDS 
The Share and Deposit Funds increased during the year by £7,783,560, 


and the total funds of Investing Shareholders and Depositors now stand 
at £117,089,819. 


TOTAL ASSETS 
The total Assets of the Society now amount to £122,626,007, an increase 


of £8,298,431. 
ACCOUNTS 


The new accounts opened during the year numbered 94,912, and the total 
number of accounts open at the end of the year was 712,414, being an 
increase of 29,799 accounts, 


PROFITS 


The balance of profit for the year, after payment of expenses and pro- 
vision for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution, and all interest 
due to Depositors up to the date of the accounts, and for depreciation of 
office properties, amounted to £3,034,531, out of which appropriations 
have been made to shareholders of interest and bonus £2,585,706; to 
Staff Superannuation Fund £50,000; and to General Reserve £400,000. 


RESERVE FUNDS 


The total Reserve Funds and Undivided Profit now amounts to £5,066,167. 


The Directors heartily congratulate the Members on the 
Society’s continued progress and prosperity, and the 
strong financial position disclosed in the Statement of 
Accounts. 


Copy of Balance Sheet free on application. 


Head Offices—PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX 
London District Office—HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
City Office—62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


BIRMINGHAM—26-28 LEEDS—32 Commercial St. 
oe LIVERPOOL—37 Dale St. 
MANCHESTER—130 Deansgate. 
SHEFFIELD—51-55 Surrey St. 


Colmore 
BELFAST—14 Donegall Square 
West. 


EDINBURGH—75 George St. 
GLASGOW—119 St. Vincent St. 


PRESIDENT - SIR ENOCH HILL, F.C.LS. 


OVER 395 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


FEBRUARY UNEMPLOYMENT. 


THE February unemployment figures make slightly Detter 
reading than have the returns of the previous four m 
but they are not conclusive evidence that the business races: 
has been arrested. The decline in unemployment amounts 
about 17,000 ; it is the first downward movement since A\ . 
but a seasonal decline of about 60,000 would have been 
normal at this period. In some industries, too, there is ey; 
that the depression is still spreading. The textile indugy 
the distributive trades and engineering are the Outstanding 
cases. The decline has also touched some sections of the iron 
and steel industry, though to only a minor degree. 

But if the unemployment figures do not show that the 
recession has been stopped, they at least indicate that its Progress 
has been much retarded. The slight seasonal improv 
too, consists entirely of men of the ‘“‘ wholly unemployed” 
class, and its incidence is where it was most needed, jp 
such industries as building and radio manufacture, The 
figures, when taken in conjunction with current market repory 
which suggest that some of the most depressed industries, 
for example wool, are expecting recovery, are not unsatisfactory, 


* * * * 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE 


The speeches of insurance company chairmen, of which 
several have been made in the last few days, are of speci 
interest because they give the private investor an insight ing 
what the big institutions think of the outlook for security pricg 
and what policy they are following to protect their income an 
their capital. In general the tone has been. optimistic, Mr 
J. A. Jefferson, chairman of the Britannic Assurance, fg 
instance, explained that the company’s Investment Reserye 
funds were still entirely free. Notwithstanding the fall in 
security values in 1937, the market value of the assets wa 
still well in excess of the balance-sheet values. He mentioned 
that the company had increased its holding of ‘‘ Railway and 
other Ordinary stocks”? by £1,082,000. The increase wa, 
he explained, largely in Bank, Insurance and Electricity Supply 
company shares, and had been bought in the latter part of the 
year after prices had fallen. 


* * * * 


REFUGE ASSURANCE. 


Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, the chairman of the Refuge Assurance 
Company, is not perturbed by the British industrial outlook, 
believing that it would not be reasonable to expect recovery 
to proceed at one fixed pace and that progress has been built 
up on a healthy basis. He, too, was able to assure the memben, 
that after the fall in security values the company’s holding. 
still stand at very substantially more than the amount at which 
they appear in the balance-sheet and that the investment 
reserve funds of £3,500,000 remain intact. In the second half 
of the year there was actually a slight appreciation in the market 
value of the investments. 


* * * * 


U.K. PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Sir Ernest Benn, the chairman of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution, is also among the optimists. He thinks 
that all the known factors point towards continuing prospefiff, 
that employment figures are better than anything 
possible a few years ago, and that Budget prospects are bettt 
than was generally expected. But Sir Ernest’s speech is onc 
again chiefly interesting for the stalwart rearguard action whid 
he continues to fight on behalf of the policy of /aisser fam. 
The battlefield on this occasion is the management of mene}. 
His argument is that the cheap-money policy favours spendes 
at the expense of lenders and that the savers can claim to bet 
least as valuable to the community as the spenders. 


* * * * 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY. 


The accounts of the Halifax Building Society, the largest 
building society in the world, reflect another year of stead 
progress. The total assets have risen by £8,298,431 0 
£122,626,008. In spite of all forebodings of a decline in tt 
volume of house building new advances on mortgage dutitg 
the year increased by £454,863 to £20,943,616, and the toil 
amount outstanding on mortgage account rose by £6,080,911 
£98,276,900. The assets also include liquid funds 
£23,643,393. It is proposed to pay the same bonus as as. 
year, making the total yield on the paid-up shares of class 
£3 15s. per cent. tax free and £4 §s. per cent. tax free on 
subscription shares. 


(Continued on page 452.) 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





seer 


’ £63,000,000 OF ASSURANCE 


Tue ninety-seventh annual general meeting of the members of the 
United Ki Temperance. and General Provident Institution 
was held on Wednesday, March 9th, in London. 

Sir Ernest J.P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director, 
said that the year’s account had received an appreciable benefit 
from the better dividends secured from their industrial investments, 
and future accounts would suffer should there be any setback in 
trade. They could, he thought, be reasonably hopeful in that 
much-discussed matter. All the known factors taken together 
pointed towards continuing prosperity. 


Fa sae RaZ 


BS 


£5,000,000 MARK EXCEEDED. 


SEBS 


The year 1937 had taken them above the five million mark in 
new business. If the Institution were a company, with its eye 
upon dividends, they as shareholders would be gratified to note 
the spectacular advance in the amount of business done. Being 
4 mutual institution, and having no shareholders, they looked upon 
the matter from a rather different point of view. They existed to 
confer upon the public the benefits of economical and adequate 
life assurance, and they measured their success in the fulfilment 
of that mission by the response of the public to their endeavours. 
That amount of new business meant profit and added security to 
all their members, but it also meant that a few more thousand 
people had come within that privileged class which they called “the 
assured.”” As they were a mutual institution, every new member 
was a new agent and, if the new members whom they welcomed 
that day spoke as well of the Office as the old members had done 
in the past, they could look forward with confidence to the future 
rate of business. 

It was widely thought that social:advancement could be secured 
by the raising of wages and the increase of the incomes at the lower 
end of the income scale. That very natural opinion was only true 
if it was held as part of a wider view. The truth was that an increase 
in income was only good provided that a proper proportion of 
that income was saved and due relations between capital expenditure 
and expenditure for consumption were maintained. That was 
where their five millions and the general increase in life assurance 
claimed an important place in public affairs. 


The Institution’s funds grew steadily year by year, and, including 
the reserve fund, now stood at over £25,000,000, there being an 
increase in 1937 of £888,308. In the Chairman’s speech in 1924 
it was stated that the total of their policies amounted to £32,700,000, 
induding bonus, and at that time the funds was £13,250,000. On 
December 31st, 1937, in addition to passing the milestone of 
{5,000,000 new business, the total sum assured by their policies, 
including bonuses, was over £63,000,000. The security for the 
fulfilment of each of those contracts when the time came for payment 
” nes £25,000,000, amply sufficient on the most stringent basis 

uation. 


The ratio of the commission and expenses, of management to the 
premium income showed an increase over the previous year 
of 0.8 per cent., but, as had been explained on previous occasions, 
the amount of single premium business transacted distorted the 
crude expense ratio, and the actual rise was under 0.6 per cent. 
In these days of keen competition the expenses of procuring new 
business must tend to increase, and it might well have been expected 
that their record new business of £5,000,000 would be attended 
by a bigger increase in the expense ratio. 


aPrFRRBeS 


FESbad 


RESBSéES ESR ES 


VALUATION PROSPECTS. 


They were now in the last year of another triennial valuation 
period. At the end of 1938 a valuation of the Institution’s assets 
and liabilities would be made and the surplus available for distribu- 
tion to their with-profit policies would be known. The Office 
had always made its valuations on the most stringent basis, it being 
the declared policy of the directors to rank first the security which 
the Institution gave. Their next consideration was to make each 
Particular contract as remunerative as possible by the addition of 
Periodical bonuses. He did not propose to indulge in any forecast 
a to whether the next bonus would be the same as, or a trifle higher 
or lower than, the substantial rates which they were now paying, 
but he could say that the position to date was a thoroughly sound 
one. He was confident that, barring catastrophes, a with-profit 
Policy in their Office would turn out in the long run to be a more 
Profitable contract than a guaranteed without-profit policy. 


After stating that their secretary and actuary, Mr. W. G. Barrett, 
had retired, and had been succeeded by Mr. P. G. Leveritt, he 
concluded by saying that this was the fourth time he had moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts and, with an improved 
knowledge of the past and the present, he was able to commend 
them to the members with, if that were possible, an enhanced 
Confidence in the future of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 


35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 4 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


{Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital ... va £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund i oes ‘iia fs ae fond £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve tes hes ans aes as £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,900 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters .~ Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques availz all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


D. NAPIER AND SON 
INCREASING VOLUME OF WORK 
SIR HAROLD SNAGGE’S SURVEY 


THE twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of D. Napier and Son, 
Limited, was held on March 4th at Acton. 

Sir Harold Snagge, K.B.E. (chairman of the Company), who 
presided, said: Ladies and gentlemen, The directors’ report and 
statement of accounts, which, with your permission, I will take as 
read, have been in your hands long enough for you to form your 
own judgement upon them, and no doubt to feel some concern at 
finding once again in the report the unhappy paragraph relating 
to the non-payment of a dividend on the 8 per cent. non-cumulative 
preference shares or on the ordinary shares, which has appeared 
with exasperating regularity each year since 1932. 

I hope, however, that you will not allow your very natural 
disappointment to cloud your judgement or to obscure the favourable 
features in the accounts which in our view definitely indicate marked 
improvement in the company’s position and prospects. 

A trading loss of £24,902 at September, 1936, necessitating a 
draft on our general reserve to the extent of £50,000, has given 
place to a trading profit this year of £58,172. In other words, there 
has been a trading swing in the right direction of £83,000. After 
making all the usual deductions and providing for depreciation— 
the latter having grown in proportion to the largely increased 
expenditure on capital account—we are carrying forward to the 
current year’s accourits the sum of £99,534, compared with £88,051 
brought in from September, 1936. 

Though the steadily increasing volume of work passing through 
the factory is the most encouraging feature of the business as a 
whole at the present time, it is only by maintaining our equipment 
at the highest possible level that we can hope to compete with our 
rivals in this exacting industry. Our orders in hand—the surest 
barometer of all—have grown upwards of tenfold from the modest 
figure of £101,000 at September, 1932, when our fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb, and at the close of last year stood at the highest 
figure reached in the company’s history. We have reason to think 
that the current year will show no falling away and that thereafter, 
unless some unforeseen setback occurs, our hopes of resuming once 
again the enviable position we held in the aero engineering world 
some years, ago will be realised. 

But I think it is proper for me to point out to you, not by way 
of excuse but of explanation for our relatively backward position, 
that we are still and for some years have been paying the penalty 
for our faults and sins of omission in the past, and that we have 
not yet been able to reap the rewards which went to our compctitors 
who showed greater enterprise and foresigh: than we did. 

THe report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 450.) 


PORTMAN BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Good progress is also shown in the accounts of the Portman 
Building Society. The total assets rose from £4,491,235 to 
£45538,105. Members took full advantage of the Society’s 
expressed desire to receive further investments and new capital 
subscribed during 1937 amounted to over £500,000. This has 
greatly strengthened the liquid position. The Bank Loan of 
£312,000 has been entirely repaid and cash assets exceed 


£200,000. 
* * * * 


NAPIER DIVIDEND HINT. 


If holders of D. Napier and Sons 8 per cent. non-cumulative 
Preference shares and Ordinary shares are disappointed not to 
have received a dividend in respect of last year, they have a 
more definite assurance from their chairman as to the future 
than they could have hoped for. Sir Harold Snagge went so 
far at last week’s meeting as to say that the end of the waiting 
period had been reached at last, and that unless all the Board’s 
calculations were upset the past year’s results’ foreshadow the 
resumption of dividends at no distant date. He reminded 
shareholders that two or three years ago the Board were con- 
sidering returning the Preference capital to shareholders because 
they could not employ it, and contrasted that state of affairs 
with their present doubts whether they would have enough 
liquid capital to satisfy their future programme of extensions. 


J. D. M. 








NE of the noblest ways of honouring the memory 

of a loved one is by endowing a bed or ward in a 
gteat national hospital. Brompton Hospital would help 
you reverently to carry out your wish. You would at 
once honour your loved one and help to rid the world 
of that great plague—consumption. Will you write to 
the Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3? 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. But our present accommodation is too 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories to 
extend the scope of our investigations. The income from invest- 
ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 






















Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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28. Furniture decoration. 29. Vowels. 

30. See 5. 

31. Regal part of the head. SOLUTION TO 
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The winner of Crossword No. 284 is Miss K. K. Glenmy 
Kingsmead, West Moors, Dorset. 




















ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystal! St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 
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Regd, Trade Mark 


When many boys and girk 
say * Home ” they mean The 
Children’s Aid _ Society. 
Rescued from neglect and 
destitution, these children now have every chance 
proper development in our Homes. Please help us to 
maintain our large family by sending a gift of £3 3s. 
to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


“HOME” 





Patron H.M. The King. 
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THEATRES 


WESTMINSTER, nr. Victoria Stn. Vic. 0283. 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bible 
Evenings, 8.30. - Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
LAND’S END. 
ALAN NAPIER, CATHLEEN NESBITT, CECIL TROUNCER. 











AMBASSADORS, West Street, W.C.2. Tem. Bar {174 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 

Anmer Hall presents SURPRISE ITEM. A new Comedy by Cyrus Broo 

MARIUS GORING. VALERIE TAYLOL 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. I ; 1 

5% for13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
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PERSONAL 





1 ea ~ 
ATISFYING BREAKFASTS for 52,000 hungry 
Fast-End children are provided each winter. Will 
youaid us with agift, please ? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. 
to THE Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST 
END MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ee —— 

LCOHOL OR DRUG HABIT. Try “ Normyl” 
A Treatment. Proved remedy. Booklet free.— 
Rev. KimpTON, St. Leonard’s, Leicester. 





————— . . . 
ASTBOURNE Nursing | Home has vacancies for 
Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 

dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
| ec can... and I will.”—BRiITISH INSTITUTE OF 
Practical PsycHOLoGy,L1D.,1 (BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 








eee 
GARDA.—Cultured German family receive guests 


during May.—STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lincs. 





EN often crave for “‘ a whiff of the sea,” 
A “ whiff ” of TOM LONG refreshes me. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


TAMMERING and SPEECH DEFECTS, a FREE 
) LECTURE by W. A. Carot, the eminent Specialist. 
Explaining psychological causes and correct cure. 
CAXTON HALL, Westminster, Monday, April 4th, 
at 7,30 p.m. 
DIABETICS, GOOD NEWS! Cadbury’s have 
perfected a special chocolate suitable for diabetic 
patients which retails at only 1s. per packet. This is 
obtainable from most chemists and high-class grocers, 
confectioners, and Boots’ branches. 


WHERE HEI 




















P IS WANTED 
POOR OLD MAN, 75, suffering from CANCER. 
A Total income 15s. per week. Bed linen urgently 
required. (59/38.) PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S., 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
War. 
NY PATIENT suffering from Cancer or Tumour 
FA who cannot afford to pay for medical advice can 
attend The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), which is open 
daily for treatment—Will you please show your apprecia- 
tion of this work by sending a special GIFT to the 
1 le The Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, 
S.W. 3? 


\ JIDOW, aged 41, suffering from advanced malignant 

disease. Five young children. Income only 21s. 
per week. PLEASE HELP us to provide attendant for 
mother to free Betty, aged 14, suffering from hip disease, 








. and enable her to accept offer of training for famous 


dressmaker’s firm.—The Appeal S., Distressed Gentle- 


‘folks Aid Association, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


NHE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS 1). 





The entry for the I.C.S. and for the Burma Civil 
ice (Class 1) closes this year on April 11th. The 
recruitment of Europeans will be partly by selection 
and Partly by written competitive examination. A 
candidate is at liberty to apply for appointment by 
both methods, but a separate form must be used for 
each. Forms may be obtained from the Services 
Department at the India Office or from the Appoint- 
ments Boards of Universities in the British Isles. 
-The agé limits are 21 to 24 on August rst. Can- 
didates. for appointment by selection without written 
examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, 
but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 


_ Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. 


Full particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
nent at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 


India Office, 
January, 1938. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. _ - 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Applications are invited for the post of Secretary to 
the London School of Economics. Applicants should 
possess a degree or professional qualification of a type 
useful in administration. The Secretary is head of the 
Administrative staff and the salary will be according to 
qualifications, but not less than £700 a year. Details 
of the duties can be obtained on application to the 
Drrector, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Appli- 
cations must be submitted by March 31st. 





: a QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


CHAIR OF LATIN. 

Applications are invited by Friday, April 22nd, 1938, 
for the post of Professor of Latin, at a salary of £1,000 
per annum with non-contributory pension ; the duties 
of the Professor will begin on October rst, 1938. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

RICHARD H. HUNTER, 
Secretary, Queen’s University, Belfast. 
March sth, 1938. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
v) (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Gomplete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


TWO BOARDERS’ SCHOLARSHIPS of £60 and 
two or more EXHIBITIONS will be awarded on the 
results of an examination to be held in May, 1938, for 
admission to the School in September. The value 
of the Exhibitions will depend upon financial circum- 
stances. 

Candidates must be under 14 on July rst. 
date of entry, March 31st. : 

For particulars and entrance forms apply to the 
HEADMISTRESS. 

Owing to the completion of another House there 
will be increased accommodation for Boarders from 
May, 1938. 


Last 





HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


. 





DUAL SCHOOLS 


va) 
SCHOOLS 
belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
Aes IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 199: 9-18: £119 
Bootham School, York aa 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150: 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York .. 118: 13-19: £153 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 





Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex 208: 10-18: £99 


Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
_Essex (Junior) a = é- 202 $60:. 490 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 160 : 10-18 : £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. .. 110: 7-17: £82 1s. 
Co-EDucATIONAL ‘‘ MODERN” BOARDING SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. 
Banbury .. a6 $a +. 1§8: 10-17: £81 
Apply to School, or to SECRETARY, Friends Education 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Mit HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.7. 
a 


An Examination will be held on the r9th May 
(preliminary) at candidates’ own Schools, and 26th to 
28th May (final) ‘at Mill Hill, when several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition to 
candidates who are over 12 and under 14 on 1st April, 
1938. 

About eight Scholarships are offered varying from 
£100 to £60 p.a. 

Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Ministers are 
awarded once a year following an examination held in 
May. These Exhibitions vary in value up to £100 
per annum each, but in special circumstances may be 
increased. 

Foundationers. A limited number of places in School 
are kept for the sons of Christian Ministers at one- 
third reduction of Fees. Nominations are made on the 
recommendation of the Headmaster and not through 
competitive examination. 

For further information and application forms apply 
to the SECRETARY, Mill Hill School, N.W.7. 











HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th, and on June 1st and 2nd, for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 








EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS 
Davies’s, the well known Civil Service Tutors, 
offer complete courses and excellent prospects. 


Also 
CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP. 
Special Vacation Courses, March 21st—April Ist. 
Sussex House. 1 Holland Park, W. 11. Park 4414/5. 
HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff), undertake coaching for University, 
School and Civil Service examinations. (Menor women 
students.) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. Indi- 
vidual tuition in weak subjects. Modern language 
classes. English for foreigners. Reasonable charges. 
For prospectus, advice, and list of recent successes, 
apply 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 

















ADELAIDE 


CHARING 
CROSS. 


REQUEST. 
PuHone: Tem. 9467. 


Guipe Bev: 


(By post, 8s. 9d.) 


etc., etc, 


HACHETTE’S 


STREET, MONTHLY LIST FREE ON STOCKS. 


JUST RECEIVED: ideal for a motoring holiday in France: 


FRANCE AUTOMOBILE. 


Routes, Beauty Spots, Historic Buildings, Hotels, Restaurants, 








Trust 


LARGE 


PROMPT 
SERVICE. 


effectively. 







8s, 4d. 





LONDON’S 





men |f O RE |G N sooKsHorL | 











KOLYNOS cleans and brightens your teeth quickly and 
It is the economical tooth paste. 
half-an-inch, preferably on a DRY brush. 


Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 





Your Dentist 






Use only 
OF all 


asco 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 











| § aeees COLL EGE OF THE SOUTH} 
WEST OF ENGLAND, EXETER. 

Preparation for London Degrees. 

Residential : 5 Men’s, 2 Women’s Halls. 

140 acres Campus : all games. 

Charges inclusive, £85 to £105 yearly. 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two of £100 yearly and eight of £80 offered at 
forthcoming Scholarship Examination, May 30th, 1938, 
and following days. Normal tenure, three years. 

Many other Scholarships and Exhibitions. Entry 
closes May 7th, 1938. For particulars apply REGISTRAR. 


Glorious sands, good surfing, "tenni 
PEN-ROY. : "Ss golf.—APuy, 








Popular : WHERE TO STAY 


re 

ee a HOME FOR GIRLS, Preparati 

at ever ¥ exams., modern languages ; special care health, 
. Miss PULLEN, Homeways, Hampden Park, Eastbourne, 















































' TO LET , 
ORNWALL, POLZEATH. — ( 
Bungalow overlooking sea ; pe. a 


a —_ — 7HEN in London stay at the Penn Club, 9 T; — 
oi W Sq., W.C. 1. Residents and Visitors eaten No r 
LECTURES Sailing every Saturday from |- ee " 
May 28 to October 8 th ce a 
ay 28 to October 8. 15 south- ; : 
ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. y 5 _ | HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 
vin be neta A PUBLIC MERTING | ward -— Mediterranean, Atlantic PELGRAVECLUBLID. (6 Bele Rod sy 
b SDAY, V . > -m. of —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. 
Speakers: CICELY HAMILTON Isles, Morocco, etc. § north | veuay, with dinner 60 od we? ons, wee ea 
Dr. GLADYS COX. — Fjords, Northern 
Conway HALL, RED LION SQUARE. ward Fj ords, Pe een oe ee ?RSHIRE BRINE 
ae Capitals, Baltic. 10 to 14 days. | water. Suites 2 —175 rooms all with h. &&¢ oa 
: * ° 4 new rooms with radi — 
Fae AND CURRENT PROBLEMS: R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lust, Manage” 
LECTURES AT 8.15 P Fares from £1 per day. ee 
In the MANSON HALL, 26 PORTL LAND PLACE, 4) DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melyille 
W.1. (Near Broadcasting House.) Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 
6.—MaARCE TH. 3 : eae 
THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Coun, 
by B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, C.H. 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post — & 180 
and HOTELS managed b Doe 
PE OPLE? S REFRESHMENT. HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P..R. H. A. Lrp., St. GEORGE'S House, 193 Recent 
STREET, W. I. 


Chairman: Miss MEGAN LLoyp GEoRGE, M.P. 

Tickets for each lecture (2s. and 1s.) and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1, or may be 
obtained at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 














N ODERN CULTURE INSTITUTE.—Dr. Har 
4 Dayal, M.A., Ph.D., will speak on Friday, 
March 18th, at 8.15 p.m., at the Caxton Hall on “* Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s ‘Ends and Means’.”’ Free. 


W ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W, 
—Room and breakfast ss., one night only 55, 64, 
or 30s. weekly ;_ with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 355, tp 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


EIMANN WINTER LECTURES: 











IAIN MACNAB, Esgq., F.R.S.A., R.O.1., R.E., 
‘PICTORIAL COMPOSITION.” Friday, March 
18th. These lectures supplement the training of the 
Reimann School of Commercial and Industrial Design, 
Friday evening at 8 p.m. Visitors admitted, 1s. 6d. at 
door.—Write for full list S, 4-10 Regency Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Vic. 3131. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGi 


HOTEL. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
pert Ee ge i mel a CLOSE. 
Apply—Your Local Agent or Canadian A APEL CURIG (Ns Wales). BRYN-TYRCH 
Pacific, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 CHRISTCHURCH.—KING 
(WHltehall 5100) & 103 Leadenhall St., | CRIEFF (Perths). HSTRATHEARN HYDRO. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, ec. 











Naps ocr Poems, Songs, wanted for broad- 
i casting.—UNIVERSAL Aps., Broadway, Fulham, 









































London S.W.6. A e 
’ — $ A 1 ‘ DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
E.C.3., London, and all principal cities BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. eee SS eae armen PARK GATES 
As. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. EDINBURGH.—ALISO , 
McFar.angE(C),The Stady orn Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea EDZELL (Angus). A ENESK, 
(ee FOR THE TABLE, &c. FALMOUTH (Cornwall)—FALMOUTH. 
YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical pb ME NK a 
compositions also considered for publication. EST CHICKEN, 7s. pr.; Fowls, 6s. pr. dressed. HARROGATE —CAIRN HYDRO. 
Send MSS. to PrTeR Derek Lp. (Dept. S.); B Shamrock and Violets, 2s., 5s., 10s. to £1 each box, —HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2. post paid.—Nora DONOGHUE. Manor Farm, Ross- HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
carbery, Cork. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
YPING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. ——_ LINKS. 
: ’Phone Brixton 1804. seas = Road, S.E.21. KESWICK.—KESWIC 
= —— eee WANTED TO PURCHASE KINLOGHRANNOGH Perths.)- LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON adage ta HOUSE. 
. NIC EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST ram 
PUBLICATIONS PRICES OBTAINABLE Sor your REVIEW LOGH. AWE, (Argilishite) = af 84 awe 
5 3S —' ; ; ; ) rgylishire).— 
ss COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem.3048) LONDON.—TH ACKERA AY ¥ HOTEL. 
UTCHINSON’S PICTORIAL ENCYCL O- reat Russell Street I. 
H PAEDIA, a reliable reference work, in 6 vols., MISCELLANEOUS “eee SERVICES, 
red cloth, comprising 2,880 pp. 25,700 references, 80 SUBBBANE 8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
plates, 15,000 illusts. (Published at {5 5s.). Offered at : MANCHESTER — ap tis TDR D “ 


£2 10s., post free.—INTERNATIONAL UNIV a x _— law handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT A 


SELLERS, Ltp., 94 Gower Street, London, W.C Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
7 eS ay Mt ke eee on request.—MAnacER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything | oR; 4AN.—GREAT warner MARINE. 

















CINEMAS to sell or professional services to offer are invited ie 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many PITLOCHRY —-ATHOLL PALACE. 
ae thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- | poRTREE isle of Skye). —ROY 
CAD oR ay fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per PORT ST. ites hal Bay & Lins 
Oxford St. Ger. 298r. insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, ea EA LEE pl cars —RBAY. 
LAST WEEK 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with Temittance by | ¢~, ANNES-ON-SEA:-—GRAND 
The Film for which a Special Prize was created 2 eS ae oy ge pe Pye, od 6 inser- | ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
“LA GRANDE ILLUSION ” (A) ions : 5% for 13: 72% for 26: and 10% for 52. st. MAWES (Cornwall) —SHIP & Cre an 
, Fi tic i . : 7 Se | -—BROMPTON 
with Erich v. Stre — — Dita Parlo and i ACCLESFIELD SI * K DRESSES TRY HOTEL. 
in over 200 delightful patterns 2 /6 SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
= a and shades to measure from 7 SHREWSBURY (nt.)-—HAWKSTONE PK., Westoa 
Specimen dress sent on approval. SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
PIANOS Write for catalogue and patterns. SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hor 
Al LEODIAN (SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEI. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVS 





Z a eae SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and | TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
| LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, | TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at! handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the | TORQUAY.—PALACE 























reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— | Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— —ROSLIN HALL. 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423.| Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 

= SS a a a ER AN AN LL DEI Y ORI AE Seen ae 
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